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Most Dicmasiaable Tastineden Published 


For Many a Year”’ 


| is what educators all over the country are saying about 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography 


ROM CITY SCHOOLS AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS, from teachers, prin- 

cipals, and superintendents, come enthusiastic endorsements of these books. 
It is only ten months since they were published. Philadelphia, Boston, Denver, 
Detroit, Hartford, Lawrence, Lowell, Worcester, Lynn, Toledo, Dayton, and Jersey 
City are some of the larger places where these books have been adopted. This 
is proof that they believe—as we do—that these books are not only a step buta 
whole stride in advance of any geographies heretofore published. 








These books are published in a four-book series as well as in a two-book series 
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Summer Is for Your Vacation 


But even in your vacation you want to keep in touch with the 
CHEERFUL, CHEERING phases of your profession. You do this 
when the Journal of Education is a weekly visitor. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor, is ‘‘Looking About’’ all summer, finding 





inspirations for you. 
| The National Education Association Meeting at Portland, Oregon, 
| will be reported first and fullest in the Journal of Education, in the issues 
of August 2 and 9. 

Every issue through the summer will bring you articles on new 


things educationally and articles with new twists on old things educationally. 


Subscribe Today—$2.50 a Year 
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THE SCIENCE OF || SEVEN VALID REASONS 
HuMAN NATURE || FOR USING 


A PSYCHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS N W Id S {| 
By WILLIAM HENRY PYLE, Professor of Educa- ew- or pe er 


tional Psychology, University of Missouri. Edited 


by DR. W. W. CHARTERS, Dean of Faculty of | REVISED EDITION 
Education, University of Missouri . . . . $1.25 7 


A word list derived from a comparative study 
of all recent scientific spelling investigations. 


This book is not an abstract 
treatise on psychological theory, 





2. Definite study directions which make the book 
but a laboratory study of the way self-teaching. 
the human mind behaves under — ; : = 
. as ot 3. A review system that insures mast 
varied conditions, and an applica- ‘ ee 
‘ ; 5 vocabulary. 
tion of the facts revealed by this 
study. | 4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 


; : few important spelling rules. 
It emphasizes the importance of 


observation and experiment. One 
hundred and _ forty-three experi- 
ments are described and every 
chapter is supplemented by ques- 
tions and answers which are ex- 
tremely practical. 


5. Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 


6. Practical dictation matter, including social and 
business letters. 


7. A section of Advanced Work containing words 
frequently misspelled in the High School. 


; sf eckaal lV rite for further information to 
For use in normal schools, teacher lVrite for f € f 


training courses in high schools, 
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Silver, Burdett & Company | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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NEW AND HELPFUL BOOKS 





DOOLEY’S VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS 


The purpose oi this interesting and valuable course for girls is to make possible 
of their mathematical knowledge in trade, commerce, and home life. Part I contains a review of the essen- 
tials of arithmetic and lessons in the rudiments of algebra. Part II discusses Problems in “ae se makin g. 
including the distribution of income, food problems, house building and furnishing; Part III 
Problems in Dressmaking and Millinery, with much useful information regarding m 
of Arithmetic for the Office and the Store; Part V, Arithmetic for Nurses; Part VI 


Cloth. Illustrated. u+369 pages. $1.28. 


WORKING COMPOSITION 


By JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
Head of the Department of English in the Julia Richman High Scheel, New York City 


A fresh and inspiri ng text upon oral and written English as an aic d in effective industry. The lessons are 
unconventional, superlatively practical, and based upon successful experience. The t 


the practical application 


lez i] S wit 
1aterials; Par + IV treats 
P Prot lems on the Farm. 


he book appeals to pro- 
gressive teachers of Engli sh. 
Cloth. Illustrated. xiv+337 pages. $1.28. 
By HUTTON WEBSTER 
Author of “Ancient History” 
Covers the period from prehistoric times to the seventeenth century. In scope and plan the book em- 
bodies the recommendations of the most progressive associations of history teachers. The essentials of 


political and administrative history are briefly and clearly set forth. Prominence is given to the social, 
trial and economic progress of the various peoples in connection wan their changing 


g ideals and opport 
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THE CLEVELAND EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


[Reprinted from National Municipal Review, May, 1917.] 


The Cleveland educational survey is a signifi- 
cant piece of work calling for attention from 
various angles. Accordingly the editor of the 
National Municipal Review asked an educational 
expert in the person of Howard W. Nudd, secre- 
tary of the public education association of New 
York, and Albert deRoode, a public-spirited mem- 
ber of the New York bar, to examine the several 
volumes from their respective viewpoints. The 
result is produced herewith, showing the reaction 
of the same piece of work upon independent ob- 
servers. The reports making up the sur- 
vey have been bound in boards and cloth in pocket 
size. They can be obtained at $7 the set from 
the survey committee of the Cleveland foundation, 
612 St. Clair avenue N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

By Howarp W. Nupp:— 

It is difficult to summarize in a few words the 
significance of the Cleveland survey as a contribu- 
tion to public education. It is without doubt the 
most comprehensive and suggestive school survey 
yet made. Its value lies not only in its specific 
recommendations for improving the Cleveland 
schools, but also in the standard of method it has 
established, which will have lasting influence upon 
future school inquiries. 


Every study in the field of education which adds 
to the sum of accurate and specific information on 
points generally understood and accepted is in it- 
self a valuable contribution, but when it points 
out new ways of measurement and evaluation and 
new ways of making the technique of education 
intelligible to the public, its value is immensely 
enhanced. The directors of the Cleveland survey 
aimed systematically to stimulate the public and 
the schoolmen to constructive action through care- 
fully planned conferences between the surveyors 
and those particularly concerned, at which the 
findings of the several studies were thoroughly 
discussed before publication. This not only en- 
abled the staff to correct errors of fact, but served 
to prevent charges of bad faith and to win dispas- 
sionate and intelligent consideration of the mono- 
graphs when published. 


who do not wish to read all of the 
twenty-five monographs comprising the survey, 
which present in detail the special aspects of the 
educational system, will find in the two summary 
volumes a splendid digest of the aims, method, 
findings and recommendations. 


Those 





In the first summary volume, entitled “Wage 
Earning and Education,” R. R. Lutz of the Sage 
foundation has strikingly analyzed the opportuni- 
ties for wage earning in Cleveland and has formu- 
lated from.a study of the distribution of adult 
workers in the various occupations what he desig- 
nates an actuarial basis for vocational education. 
His contention is that the haphazard method of 
providing vocational opportunities which has char- 
acterized the educational programs of so many 
communities in the past is not only economically 
wasteful, but educationally unsound. The type and 
extent of vocational education afforded by a pub- 
lic school system, he maintains, should have a 
direct relation to the opportunities in the commu- 
nity for using it. He emphasizes also in a grati- 
fying way the unsoundness of specific vocational 
training for young children and the need of enrich- 
ing the curriculum of the elementary grades with 
practical work opportunities along general ana 
fundamental lines which will enable children to 
discover their aptitudes and secure the funda- 
mental knowledge and skill essential to making a 
wise choice when the time for intensive specialized 
training arrives. The concrete application of these 
theses to the Cleveland situation makes this volume 
exceptionally helpful and suggestive to educators 
and laymen, in large cities specially, who are grap- 
pling with the difficult problem of vocational edu- 
cation. 

The usefulness of this volume is increased by 
the chapters summarizing the monographs dealing 
with the specific vocational studies, such as, “Boys 
and Girls in Commercial Work,” “Department 
Store Occupations,” etc. These chapters not only 
give the gist of the findings and recommendations 
of the original studies but place them in proper 
perspective to the general subject. 

In the second summary volume, “The Cleveland 
School Survey,” by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, who 
directed the survey, 4 Comeise and comprehensive 
view of the so-called purely educational studies is 
presented. This volume is a veritable mine of in- 
formation and inspiration to educators and lay- 
men alike, and creates effectively a desire to go 
more deeply into the special topics treated in the 
individual monographs summarized. There is 
hardly a question of administration, supervision, 
and teaching, which is not commented upon force- 
fully on the basis of carefully evaluated data. 
Special emphasis is given to the original contribu- 
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tions of the survey in the field of educational 
measurement. 

Of the special studies, schoolmen will be par- 
ticularly interested in the monograph entitled 
“Measuring the Work of the Public Schools,” by 
Professor Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago. This volume is a real contribution to 
the scientific study of education. It presents in a 
telling fashion the achievements of the children in 
the Cleveland schools as judged by the best known 
standards of scientific measurement of school prog- 
ress. It has been discussed more widely in educa- 
tional circles and has had a larger sale than any 
of the other monographs. Its value lies not only 
in the additional light it throws upon conclusions 
already established by recognized standard tests, 
but also in the new contributions it makes to edu- 
cational measurement, particularly in the field of 
reading and arithmetic. The conclusions regard- 
ing these tests are made so judiciously that they 
will be of signal service in establishing public con- 
fidence in the value of scientific tests and meas- 
urements in education. 

This volume is a striking example, also, of what 
can be accomplished through the skilful use of the 
graphic method in presenting statistical data and 
by paying heed to the appetizing effect upon the 
reader of attractive typography and the simplifica- 
tion of statistical tables. No survey can be truly 
successful which fails to ‘put over with a punch” 
its findings and recommendations. Professor 
Judd’s study is unique in this respect. Further- 
more, by setting forth in an elaborate appendix the 
scales and tests which were used and the direc- 
tions which were given for applying them, it has 
been made a veritable text-book for students of 
education. 

The monograph on “Overcrowded Schools and 
the Platoon Plan” by Superintendent Hartwell, of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, has also created wide com- 
ment, which has been due, doubtless, to the nation- 
wide discussion of the work-study-play schools of 
Superintendent Wirt of Gary, Indiana. To those 
who are interested primarily in the enriched school 
life which the flexible program of the Gary plan 
provides, this volume is disappointing. The 
platoon type of organization recommended utilizes 
little more than the traditional activities of the 
school and increases only slightly the capacity. It 
misses almost entirely the spirit of the work- 
study-play school as developed by Mr. Wirt. While 
it will doubtless be of assistance, therefore, to 
those who are seeking to solve the problem of 
school congestion without changing materially 
traditional school practice, it will have little in- 
fluence with those who are seeking to enrich the 
school life with social values made possible by us- 
ing extensively the auditorium and playground, 
and by vitalizing the old academic training through 
supplementing it, from the kindergarten to the col- 
lege, with practical activities in the workrooms 
and science laboratories and in the community 
life of the school and neighborhood. 

Superintendents, members of boards of educa- 
tion, and those interested primarily in the prob- 
lems of school organization and administration 
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will find the monograph by Dr. Ayres on that 
subject of great value. The analysis of the 
Cleveland situation and the solution suggested 
give the key to the solution of administrative 
problems in practically every city school system 
of the country. The compact scheme of or- 
ganization proposed, with centralized profes- 
sional responsibility and leadership—which has 
recently been secured, as a result of the glee 
through the election of Superintendent Sehela. 
ing—is absolutely sound. In fact, it is funda- 
mental to all other measures of administrative 
reform in the public schools. 
- fed > be rw kan survey to the method 
' g the public in school 
affairs, although already commented upon, can 
not be too highly praised. Before publication, 
each section of the report was put into tentative 
final form, revised by the author and directo 
and submitted to careful study and discussion . 
a conterence of local school people and the 
members of the survey committee. In this way 
all questions of fact were submitted for Paid 
sion to the persons primarily concerned ; and 
— made wherever error was clearly found. 
-~ipnsra Tapp eyatiye pet ochomebacon 
ehalf whatever recom- 
mendations it deemed desirable. After each re- 
port had thus been checked up and printed, it 
was presented to the public, before release to the 
press, at one of a series of weekly public lunch- 
eons, at which the essential points were outlined 
for discussion by either the author or the direc- 
tor. In this way, the schoolmen were fully in- 
tormed before the publication of the findings 
and the particular monograph was released to 
the public under favorable auspices. | 
Those who are familiar with the New York 
school inquiry,* made a few years ago, will ap- 
preciate the value of this method of ‘publication 
The New York inquiry, like the Cleveland sur- 
vey, was published in a series of monographs 
dealing with a specific phase of the school system: 
but the monographs of the New York inquiry were 
not attractively printed, nor were they written, in 
many instances, in a style that would attract and 
hold the attention of the general public and the 
majority of the teaching body. Furthermore, 
they were not tactfully released. The schoolmen 
whose work was criticised were given practically 
no opportunity to see or to comment upon the find- 
Ings until after the reports were published, and 
the first impressions—usually the most lasting— 
which the public received, were secured from in- 
adequate and misleading newspaper digests. As 
a result, the New York inquiry was received with 
great hostility, and the public and the school- 
men wasted their energies in fruitless wrangling 
over misunderstood motives and misrepresented 
facts, instead of in constructive discussion of ways 
to improve the schools. 
The primary purpose of a school survey is to 
educate the public regarding the needs ‘of the 
schools. Unless it does so effectively and wins 
general support, it is not only useless, involving 
useless expenditure, but it may be actually harm- 





*See National Municipal Review, V 28 88 ¢ 92: 
page 327. capbeesidis Vol. II, pages 88 and 92; Vol. IIT, 
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ful and act as a retarding influence. In contrast 
with the New York school inquiry as a type of 
survey which failed to make the most of its op- 
portunities, therefore, the Cleveland survey is a 
shining example. Taking advantage of the weak 
points of the New York inquiry, which was a 
pioneer in the field, it has shown the way toward 
achieving maximum results for the money €X- 
pended and for the stupendous and painstaking 
work a comprehensive school survey entails. 

By ALBERT DE ROODE :— 

The auspices under which the Cleveland educa- 
tional survey were conducted warrant thorough 
and extended consideration of the published re- 
sults. Additional importance is given to the work 
because, as stated in one of the monographs 
(“Educational Extension” by C. A. Perry, page 
YB Bes 

“What is found to be true in this Ohio city will 
also be found to be applicable in practically every 
other municipality of the United States.” 

We have thus a survey of a typical public edu- 
cational system and the facts, conclusions and 
recommendations bear gravely upon the public in- 
struction in this country. 

There are two fields to be considered in this re- 
view :— 

1. The facts. 

2. The conclusions and recommendations based 
upon these facts. ; 

As to the first field, that of fact, the presentation 
by the survey itself is the best review. Un- 
doubtedly the facts published are reasonably ac- 
curate although one gains the impression through 
the constant commingling of fact and theory that 
they are collated to prove a priori educationa! 
theories. Still this seems to be the chief use of 
facts in this day and generation. 

One series of facts, however, is of grave signifi- 
cance scarcely appreciated by the surveyors. 

In “Child Accounting in the Public Schools” by 
L. P. Ayres, it appears, pages 66 to 67 :— 

“According to a study conducted by the survey, 
29 per cent. of the children in the elementary 
schools of Cleveland are above the normal ages 
This is a smaller proportion of 
found in most other 


for their grades. 
over-age children than 1s 
cities. 

“According to a study conducted by the survey 
32 per cent. of the children in the elementary 
schools have made slow progress. This is a bet- 
ter record than is made by the average city. 

“The children who constitute one of the gravest 
of educational problems are those who are both 
over-age for their grades and are making slow 
In Cleveland 22 per cent. of the chil- 
There are more than 


progress. 
dren belong to this class. 
15,000 of them.” 

Certainly if the Cleveland system is typical of 
the general public school system in municipalities 
and if the statistics for Cleveland are better than 
in the average municipality it is apparent that our 
present public school system is notably inefficient. 
If nearly one quarter of our elementary pupils are 
over-age and backward our school system is fail- 
ing in its purpose. 
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It is in the field of conclusion and recommenda- 
t'on, however, that the survey demands the instant 
attention of every thoughtful citizen and parent. 
If the principles and theories propounded are to 
influence our public educational system and if 
those holding these theories are to have a hand in 
shaping the education of our youth, it is well that 
we should be acquainted therewith. 

The reviewer challenges the survey on the fol- 
lowing points :— 

1. The attitude toward education is crassly 
materialistic. 


2. The political theory as to public education is 
undemocratic. 

3. The underlying principles respecting educa- 
tional methods and practices are pedagogically un- 
sound. 

4. The survey is a catchpot of absurd fads and 
educational foibles. 

As to the materialistic basis of the survey a 
glance at the titles of the different monographs is 
illuminating. “Child Accounting in the Public 
Schools” is one title——as if children were to be 
lumped together as so many cogs in a machine or 
sO many pigs in a stock yard and their social and 
mechanical values computed. Throughout, there 
is the constant application of what may be called 
the “mass theory” of human life, in which individ- 
uals are deemed important only as they constitute 
groups and classes contributing to the material 
welfare of the whole. This materialistic attitude 
is emphasized by the constant use of the present 
day jargon of business utility and the shibboleths 
of “efficiency.” An indication of the materialistic 
attitude may be gathered from the following ex- 
cerpts :— 

“Summary Volume,” page 120:— 

“The social point of view herein expressed is 
sometimes characterized as being utilitarian. It 
may be; but not in any narrow or undesirable 
sense.” 

“What the Schools Teach and Might Teach,” 
page 77:— 

“Most of our civic and social problems are at 
bottom industrial problems.” 

“Education Extension,” page 26:— 

“In a democratic society the motive of self pres- 
ervation demands public measures for insuring 
that all its young and its handicapped individuals 
should be fitted to discharge with at least a mini- 
mum of competency the duties of citizenship.” 

When we come to the political theories of the 
survey we meet a fundamentally wrong concep- 
tion of democracy. The entire survey proceeds 
upon the theory that the value of education is the 
development of useful citizens of a state which is 
something separate from and superior to the in- 
dividuals composing it. Children as potential cit- 
izens exist merely for the benefit of this state, the 
welfare of which is measured by its material prog- 
ress. The idea of a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, has no place in 
the survey. For example, “Educational Exten- 
sion” : 

“If the masses are to participate in the task of 
ruling themselves they must be trained for the 
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job. . . . Left entirely to themselves it is not cer- 
tain that the mass of people would secure that 
knowledge of how the government is run and how 
the people outside of their own spheres live which 
is necessary to intelligent civic action.”—Page 26. 

“The function of the school is to assume and 
thereby improve, the carrying on of those activi- 
ties, not adequately managed by any other social 
agency, which prepare human beings for useful 
membership in a democratic society.”—Page 34. 

The political theory of the survey seems to be 
“government of the people, by the schools, for the 
teachers and educational experts.” 

In the field of purely educational method and 
theory there is a fundamental and corrupting prin- 
ciple of the survey which is pedagogically un- 
sound. In “What the Schools Teach and Might 
Teach” by one Franklin Bobbitt, page 101, this 
principle is set forth as follows :— 

“The fundamental social point of view of this 
discussion of the courses of study of the Cleve- 
land schools is that effective teaching is prepara- 
tion for adult life through participation in the 
activities of life.” 

The only correct basis of education is training 
for, not in, the activities of adult life. This 
theory of a child being a miniature adult capable 
of being educated by diluted experience and train- 
ing in the activities and mental processes of adults 
is at the root of much of our educational evil. The 
beginning of all educational wisdom is the recog- 
nition that a child is essentially different from an 
adult, not merely in degree but in characteristic 
functions. This “lilliputian” theory of education 
results in the production of nothing but “smart 
Alecks,” or perhaps, to accord with the language 
of the survey, one should say “immature sciolists.” 

A. few illustrations of the absurdity to which 
this point of view is carried may be cited :— 

“What the Schools Teach and Might Teach,” 
page 30:— 

“The purpose of real reading is to enter into the 
thought and emotional experience of the writer; 
not to study the methods by which the author ex- 
pressed himself.’ 

Fancy a child in its second year of high school 
entering into the emotional experiences of Frank- 
lin’s autobiography and “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” which constitute part of the prescribed read- 
ing in the Cleveland high schools. 

“The history should be so taught that it will have 
a demonstrably practical purpose. ... The his- 
tory should be developed on the basis of 
topics ... we have in mind such topics as”: 
(Here follows a list of fifty-seven varieties among 
which may be cited “Sociological aspects of war,” 
“Capital and labor,” “Taxation,” “Government 
control of corporations,” “Conservation of natural 
resources,” “Women in industry,” and “Co-opera- 
tive buying and selling.”)—Page 56. 

Portions of any of these topics would amply 
serve for Ph. D. theses. It is comforting, how- 
ever, to know that this expert recognizes the need 
of some training in history as it is generally under- 
stood, for he says, page 59:— 

“Naturally students must have some familiarity 
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with the general time relations of history and the 
general chronological movements of affairs be- 
fore they understand the more or less specialized 
treatment of individual topics.” 

As might naturally be expected from the un- 
soundness of the underlying point of view the sur- 
vey has served as a catchpot for fads and foibles. 
The whole survey seems to have been seized upon 
by those conducting it as an opportunity for ex- 
ploiting pet whims without any desire for con- 
structive improvement or real analysis of the edu- 
cational situation. When an author of what pur- 
ports to be a serious monograph on educational ex- 
tension writes the following :— 

“As Percival Chubb has remarked, ‘If man can 
no longer save his soul through his work—and 
only a few of us can under modern conditions— 
there is all the greater reason why he should be 
enabled to save his soul through his play ’’”’ — 
one is prepared for pretty nearly anything in the 
way of a fad. But perhaps the prize absurdity is a 
monograph on “Education through Recreation.” A 
few excerpts will suffice: 

“The schoolroom is ill adapted to serve as a 
laboratory of citizenship or for the practice of 
democracy. Schoolroom management is estab- 
lished on an almost purely autocratic basis. The 
teacher is much more like a ruler on a throne than 
like a president or a parent. Unless other satis- 
factory provision is made, then, from the stand- 
point of preparation for citizenship, the recess 
can no more safely be omitted from the school 
program than can the study of American history.” 
—Page 15. ' 

“Therefore, the organization of intergroup 
school games in a democratic country is a funda- 
mental duty and unavoidable responsibility of the 
educational system.”—Page 36. 

“Play, by which is meant the organic predisposi- 

tion towards characteristic human activity, pre- 
ceded work in the race as activities preceded sub- 
ject matter.”—Page 86. 

The reviewer offers a reward of $5 for the most 
lucid explanation of the phrase “organic predis- 
position towards characteristic human activity.” 
It reminds one of Mark Twain’s comment that 
“there is a great deal of human nature in man- 
kind.” The contention that “activities preceded 
subject matter” 





contains as much error as could 
possibly be crowded into four words though the 
phrase serves well to indicate the character of the 
survey’s own activities. 

The net result of the survey seems to have been 
the publication of twenty-five volumes 


neatly 
bound and attractive in appearance. 


The content 
of the volumes is unimportant except for two 
things :— 

First: The fact that the public school system in 
a typical municipality has failed measurably in 
that nearly one quarter of the elementary pupils 
are over age and backward. 

Second: That the only conception of a remedy 
by those who have conducted the survey is to raise 
to the nth power the very theories and methods 
which have resulted in the breakdown of the pub- 
lic school system. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S BIRTHDAY 
The Fourth of July is our country’s birthday. Here people of all lands have joined together to 
build a nation governed, not by kings or emperors, but by the people themselves. 


Our public school children are all a part of this great nation; they all alike enjoy its privi- 


leges; they all alike owe it loyalty and love. 


This birthday of the nation is a time to be glad you live in America; to be proud that the Stars 
and Stripes is your flag and to be ready to do your part to make our beloved country the best coun- 


try upon the earth. 


It is a time to be kind to the foreign-born children who have come to live with us; to show 
them that we are glad that they have come to America, and to make them feel that this is their 


country as well as ours.—VVilliam G. Willcox, President of the Board of Education of New York. 
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NEW YORK CITY AGAIN 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


In our very extended write-up of New York 
City schools in the issue of June 14 we unwit- 
tingly omitted many things because of misplaced 
notes. 


AMERICANIZATION. 

In Public School No. 188, Manhattan, we saw 
an unusual Americanization scheme. It is in a 
district most congested and entirely of foreign- 
born parentage, mostly foreign-born children. 

Every classroom above the third grade is dedi- 
cated to some eminent person and has a motto 
from something that he said. For several weeks 
each pupil is under the inspiration of some ideal 
character of whom he knows much and always 
admiringly. 

Here are some of the classes that I visited: 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Francis Scott Key, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Dickens, Mozart, Nathan Hale, 
Wallace Bruce, Lincoln, Washington, Grant, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Franklin, Marconi, 
Edison, and Colonel Waring. 

The magic influence of enthusiasm over a 
number of heroes during an eight-year course is 
greater than words can express. One must visit 
one of those classes and hear the boys describe 
their classroom hero. 


COM MERCIALIZATION. 


In this same school, Manhattan, 188, most 
marvelous achievement is in evidence through 
commercialization. 

These boys are from a most congested district. 
They were born to be “hewers of wood, drawers 
of water,” according to tradition. If they did 
any business it was supposed to be of the push- 
cart, street-stand, or a cheap retail store. 

Traditionally positions in banks, counting 
rooms, and offices are for young men of Amer- 
ican inheritance, of social prestige, but one-third 
of the boys who are to graduate from the ele- 
mentary school select what is styled the “Office 
Boy’s Course.” In the seventh and eighth grades 


they take bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, 
stenography and typewriting. 

Last year 160 boys graduated from the eighth 
grade Office Boy’s Course and 120 of these early 
got good places and some of those boys of June, 
1916, are receiving $18 a week in June, 1917. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR MOTHERS. 


In Public School No. 4, Manhattan, I think I 
saw a greater variety of achievement in Amer- 
icanization than in any other school. It may be 
because I stayed there longer, or it may be be- 
cause it was the first school visited on the week 
of May 21-25; be that as it may, the impression 
was irresistible. 

It may have been because the principal is a 
woman and in that kind of Americanization it is 
possible that a woman has some advantages, es- 
pecially in the making of a community clearing 
house for mothers. 

In this district the school succeeds in making 
the mothers Americanly respected by their chil- 
dren. 

One serious mistake of some schools in some 
cities is that it widens the gap between the 
foreign-born mother and the American educated 
child. In Public School No. 4, Manhattan, this is 
entirely avoided. 

Every Wednesday afternoon there is a 
mothers’ meeting, not in the schoolhouse with 
its schoolish setting, but in the flat in which the 
girls learn housekeeping and homemaking. 

A flat or apartment a few doors from the 
school is rented. It is in the best block of apart- 
ments in the district. 

In this apartment the mothers meet. Here 
they see a home, like the possibility in their 
home. The furnishing is within their reach. 
The rooms are slightly larger. The cleanliness, 
as well as the simplicity, appeals to them inspir- 
ingly. 

Inevitably these mothers at their Wednesday 
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meeting ask questions about the “why?” of this, 
the “how?” of that, and the “what is this?” 

Their own daughters take a turn at house- 
keeping in this apartment, and mother and 
daughter talk much and wisely about the school 
housekeeping. 

The mothers bring their home problems to 
this Wednesday meeting. “How can I get a 
stain out of baby’s dress?” “How is the furni- 
ture kept so clean?” 


DEVELOPING HELPFULNESS. 


In Public School No. 6, Manhattan, I saw the 
most complete and skilful pupil co-operation I 
have ever seen. 

All children who find the work hard are 
farmed out to the children who know the lesson 
like a book. 

A clever girl who has no trouble at all with 
her work takes charge of four girls who are low 
in the scale and who will inevitably lose out by 
the ordinary processes. 

Almost without exception the child teacher 
will bring the slow pupil up to time. If the child 
teacher finds her task unusually hard she asks 
for an assistant, for bring them up she will. 

I talked with several of these child teachers. 
They invariably said: “I understand it a lot bet- 
ter than I did before I helped the others.” “I’ll 
never forget it now, but I had forgotten a lot of 
things before I taught them.” “I think I can 
show these children what their trouble is easier 
than the teacher can, for I have only just learned 
it myself.” 

As a result of this group work practically no 
child fails of promotion. 
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AN ALARMIST CURED* 


BY WILLIAM HEYLIGER 
[From the Outlook.] 


Yesterday I was an hysterical alarmist. I had 
studied up statistics showing the number of Ger- 
man-borns and the number of German-Ameri- 
cans living in the United States. 

Today I am sane. My alarm has passed. 1 
know that the great bulk of our German-Amer- 
ican citizens will be true to their adopted coun- 
try. 

The proprietor of the little restaurant where I 
eat effected my cure. For two years he had been 
a rabid pro-German. He had damned the British 
and the French and the Russians with much fer- 


* This is a true record of an actual conversation. 
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vor and venom. He even defended the submarine 
campaign. 

But when war clouds loomed over this coun- 
try he suddenly ceased to talk. Then war itself 
came. Behind his little counter he stood silent, 
with sombre eyes, absorbed in thought about the 
future. 

Yesterday he came and sat at my table, evi- 
dently with something on his mind. After a 
little while he said heavily :— 

“Wars, they make changes.” 

I looked at him. His eyes were still sombre 
A little girl, with school-books under her arm, 
came through the restaurant. He watched her 
disappear in to the kitchen in the rear. 

“My little Hulda,” he said. “She goes to the 
public schools. They teach her to pledge allegi- 
ance to the flag. They teach her to sing songs 
about her country. It is the only flag she knows, 
and the only country she knows, and she comes 
home here to us and she says, ‘Our country will 
win; won't it, pop?’” 

“Well,” I asked roughly, “don’t you want it te 
win?” 

“Yes, I do. We who are old, we live for our 
children. Germany can offer me nothing, it can 
offer my Hulda nothing. What becomes of this 
country now, I donot care so much. Things can- 
not happen to me much now. But my Hulda—her 
whole life comes yet. And her life comes with 
this United States. It is the only country she 
knows; it is the only flag she loves. If I wish for 
success for the enemies of the United States, then 
I wish that this country that holds the future of 
my Hulda shall be ruined. And that I cannot 
wish, because I am a father. 

“We Germans came to this country seeking 
many things that we did not have at home. Al- 
ways fathers want to leave things better for 
their children. I think always now for my Hulda 
—what she shall have, what opportunities, what 
her future shall be. And how, I ask myself, shall 
she have her future if the country she knows is 
beaten down? And so I hope that the United 
States will win—because of my Hulda, who comes 
to me and says, ‘Our country will win; won’t it, 
pop?’” 

He looked at me still sombre-eyed, across the 
table. As I looked at him and thought of the 
millions of children whose future is the future of 
this country, my alarms passed. For men from 
the beginning of time have toiled and planned 
and dreamed that their children might find the 
ways of life sweet and pleasant. It is the ruling 
passion. 





oo 
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The time has come when in our city school systems each school should have advisory or 
consultative committees of pupils, parents, and teachers. Each committee should have recog- 
nized means of reaching the central authorities—always in an advisory, never in a directive or 
administrative capacity. In a city I would have the following: A parents’ advisory committee 
for each school; a pupils’ consultative committee for the same; and, for each group of teachers 
of similar grade, in the system, an advisory committee. These should all have regular channels 
of commynication with central authorities. Each should be required to study and prepare care- 


fully its suggestions and recommendations. 





David Snedden, Teachers College. 
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AMERICA FIRST 


Whatever the shores that your forefathers hailed 
from, 
Whatever the flags that they fought for afar, 
Whatever the lands that yourselves may have sailed 
from, 
Today you must cherish the land where you are. 
Today you are sons of this Nation of nations, 
Untroubied by war and its spirit accurst; 
So, guarding your souls against racial temptations, 
Let this be your motto: “America first!” 


This Nation of ours every people has greeted, 
Has welcomed them in to partake of her cheer; 
And even the humblest, despised and defeated, 
Have felt themselves men when they found them- 
selves here. 
The victims of systems and dynasties royal 
With her have found freedom, their dreams to ful- 
fill, 
And surely such hearts will not now be disloyal 
To her and her spirit of peace and good-will. 


God keep from our shores the dread issue of battle; 
God keep from our country the curse we abhor. 
They speak not the mind of the Nation who prattle 
So lightly of plunging the land into war. 
But if, proving futile our peaceful endeavor, 
‘ The tempest of war on our borders should burst— 
Then, then, whatsover your race, you must never 
Forget the great watchword, “America first!” 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in North American Teacher. ° 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
DATE OF WINTER MEETING 


Is there any reason other than tradition for 
holding the winter meeting at a time when state 
superintendents are often precluded by legislative 
activities from attending? 

We are using with great satisfaction the letter 
of Hon. Edward O. Sisson of Idaho, and sentences 
from other state superintendents. 

Who will be disturbed by the change? 

What time of year will accommodate the state 
departments and not disturb other superintendents ? 

‘ Boise, Idaho, April 7, 1917. 

The matter of the winter meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association is recognized as by far the 
most important meeting in America for school ad- 
ministrators, quite over-shadowing the summer 
meeting of the Association in this respect; yet the 
customary date of this meeting absolutely ex- 
cludes from attendance a very large number of 
state administrators who are engrossed at that 
time with the sessions of the legislature. 

I confess to a very sore feeling on this subject 
this particular year. I can hardly estimate the 
loss which I have suffered through being unable 
to attend the Kansas City meeting, but so tar from 
going to Kansas City for a week, I would hardly 
have gone one hundred miles away from the State 
Capitol for a couple of days. 

I am writing to you as a state administrator to 
ask whether we can persuade the department to 
change the date of its meeting at least until after 
most legislatures have adjourned. 

Would you and your department be willing to 
join in a movement to the Association asking its 
consideration of this matter? 

Yours very truly, 
Edward O. Sisson, 
Commissioner of Education. 
Arizona, C. O. Case: 
“I shall be glad to join you in a movement to 
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the Association asking for a change in the time of 
this meeting.” 


DELAWARE, CHARLES A. WAGNER: 

“My sympathies are entirely in favor of a dif- 
ferent time of year for the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. . . . I believe that you 
are making a very wise move.” 

Hawat, H. W. Kenney: 

“IT am sorry to say that the great distance makes 
it impossible for me to attend the meeting of the 
National Education Association at any time, 


except possibly during the fall. 1 appreciate 
thoroughly your position.” 


Ittinots, F. G. Blair: 

“T certainly shall be glad to join with you in any 
effort to secure a change of date for the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence.” 
Kentucky, V. O. Gilbert: 

“Kentucky will be pleased to have the date of 
the meeting . changed.” 


Fioripa, W. N. Sheats: 

“T will most heartily join with you in making a 
request to the proper authorities to change the date 
of the meeting. . . .” 


Marne, Glenn W. Starkey: 

“IT should be glad to join in any movement 
looking toward definite consideration of some such 
change.” 


Maryann, M. Bates Stephens: 

“T shall be very glad to join in any movement 
that would bring about such a change in the date 
of the meeting. 


MassacuHusetts, Payson Smith: 
“I fear the Association would be unwilling to 
make a change in the date.... Of course, I 
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should be glad to co-operate in bringing it about 
if it is practicable to do so.” 
Minnesota, C. G. Schulz: 

“I concur in your feeling that the time of the 
national meeting of Superintendence is inoppor- 
tune.” 

Missouri, U. W. Lamkin: 

“I shall be glad to join you in the matter of 
changing the date for the meeting.” 
Montana, May Trumper: 

“I shall certainly be glad to co-operate in any 
way in your attempt to have the dates of this 
meeting changed.” 

NEBRASKA, John A. Woodward: 

“. ... would favor the change of date for the 
meeting.” 

Nevapa, John Edwards Bray: 

“I would be glad to join in any action looking 
toa change in the date of meeting.” 
New Hampsuire, H. C. Morrison: 

“I wish to say that this department will be very 
glad to join the movement to ask the Department 
of Superintendence to consider the situation in 
which the state departments are placed.” 

New Jersey, C. N. Kendall: 

“T fear there might be some objection in our 
state to changing the date.” 

New Mexico, Jonathan Wagner: 

“We in this department will be willing to join 
with you in a movement asking the Association to 
consider some other date for the spring meeting 
which will make it possible for those of us to at- 
tend who are obliged to watch our legislatures 
every other year.” 

New York: 

“T shall use my influence in the direction you 
have indicated.” 

Nortu Dakota, N. C. McDonald: 

“Yes, indeed, I shall be very glad to see the date 
of that winter meeting of the National Education 
Association changed.” 

OKLAHOMA, R. H. Wilson: 

“This department will join heartily in 
movement to change the date of the meeting.” 
Orecon, J. A. Churchill: 

“IT shall be very glad to co-operate in any way 
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that I can to assist in persuading the Department 
of Superintendence to change the date of its meet- 
ing.” 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nathan C. Schaeffer: 

“I, myself, will be satisfied with any other week 
for holding the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence.” 

RuHopE ISLAND: 

“While I would not oppose a change that would 
convenience others, I do not see how a change 
would be an advantage to us in this corner of the 
country.” 

SoutH CAROLINA: 
“I should be glad if a change could be made.” 


TENNESSEE, L. W. Sherrill: 

“T heartily agree with your suggestion that the 
Superintendence Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association should be held at some other 
time of the year than at the time it is now held.” 
Texas, W. F. Dougherty: 

“T shall be glad to co-operate with you in secur- 
ing such change of the date of the meeting.” 
SoutH Dakota: 

“It. would please me to have it set at a later 
date.” 

VERMONT: 

“I hesitate to join in urging a change... . It 
seems to me that except for the state officers the 
present time is as convenient as any that might be 
selected.” 

VIRGINIA: 

“I beg to state that I am heartily in favor of 
changing the date of the winter meeting of the 
National Education Association.” 

WASHINGTON: 

“I shall be pleased to assist you in your effort 
to bring about this change.” 
WEstT VIRGINIA: 

“If it could he moved forward a few days or 
backward a month it would be a distinct advantage 
to us.” 

WyYoMING: 

“|. you may count upon me to do what I 
can to have the date for the midwinter meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence shifted.” 
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THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY 
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What flower is this that greets the morn, 


Its hues from heaven so freshly born? 
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With burning star and flaming band 


It kindles all the sunset land; 
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O tell us what its name may be— 
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Is this the flower of liberty? 
It is the banner of the free, 
The starry flower of liberty! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION IN WAR 
TIME 


BY ANNA TOLMAN SMITH 


Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The near approach of the annual meeting of 
the N. E. A. recalls its relation to the Bureau of 
Education, of which it claims to have been the 
founder.’ In a sense the claim is just, for the 
bureau owes its existence to a few far-sighted 
men who also led the association in its vigorous 
youth. Presumably this year’s meeting will wit- 
ness the renewal of the resolutions by which the 
association annually records its loyalty to the 
bureau; therefore, the members who will join 
the grand rush to Portland, and even the stay-at- 
home members cannot be indifferent to the fact 
that the bureau has been removed, summarily 
ejected, as it were, by the stern god of war from 
its rooms in the Land Office to spacious quarters 
in the Pension Office. 


The members of the N. E. A. possibly are not 
aware that their bureau is the smallest of the 
dozen or more “unrelated bureaus” which are 
assembled in the Interior Department. Until the 
Department of Agriculture was created, the In- 
terior had a monopoly of all the “home affairs” 
of the country so far as these concerned federal 
government. Needless to say, the chief business 
of the department is the management of the real 
estate which belongs to the public domain, and 
which from the time the government was 
founded to the present foots up a round total of 
nearly 2,000,000,000 acres. If the Land Office 
were the only other division of the Interior De- 
partment, the Bureau of Education would be lost 
in its company. 

At the time when the announcement of war 
startled the country, the Interior Department 
was on the eve of a proud event. The greatest 
government building in the world, representing a 
value of $1,500,000 without equipments, had been 
prepared for its occupation. At this critical mo- 
ment, the military demands of the nation in- 
creased and in order to save the new structure 
from the clutches of Mars the Interior Depart- 
ment took possession sans ceremonie. Even so, 
the Navy Department had already pre-empted 
sixty rooms, and the War Department, which 
was clamoring for new accommodations, seized 
upon the Land Office while the latter was moving 
to its now home. Hence, the exodus of the Bu- 
reau of Education to the Pension Office, where 
it has temporary possession of the deserted quar- 
ters of the Indian Office. The veterans of all our 
wars know that the Pension Office is a spacious, 
though ugly structure in the midst of a beau- 
tiful park. No one has ever thought of its 
possible adaptations to a Federal Bureau of 
Education, which naturally raises visions of 
a palatial edifice like that which New York 
State boasts at Albany. At this moment 
the Federal Bureau is thankful for space 
and light and air enough to go round, and re- 
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joices to see its large library for the first time in 
the enjoyment of room and shelving sufficient to 
make it presentable and accessible. This desider- 
atum has been secured by housing the library in 
the famous court of the Pension Office, which 
was designed for the purpose of the Inaugural 
Ball, the function by which the American people 
heretofore were wont to extend their social con- 
gratulations to their chief executive. This fact 
alone suffices to show the temporary nature of 
the bureau’s tenancy of the building which in the 
nature of things must soon be ciaimed in the 
aftermath of war. 

With this preamble let me urge that the asso- 
ciation add this year to its customary declarations 
as to the value and needs of the bureau, the reso- 
lution that it shall be provided with a suitable 
building of its own; may they go further and 
pledge themselves to the achievement of its local 
habitation with the spirit that animated their 
predecessors in getting it created and duly recog- 
nized in the roll of federal offices. 
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LOOKING ABOUT “) 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Educational affairs are moving serenely. Ex- 
Superintendent D. H. Christensen is happy in the 
prosperity of his large construction company and 
his successor, Dr. Ernest A. Smith, has met the 
responsibilities of the position with skill and pub- 
lic approval. Rarely does a change of adminis- 
tration move as smoothly as in the case of Salt 
Lake City. Dr. Smith has avoided all hasty ac- 
tion and, personally, has won public favor and, 
professionally, public confidence. 

State University affairs have been ironed out 
beyond all expectation. President John A. Widt- 
soe has had the ability to keep the university off 
dangerous shoals—and there were more dan- 
gerous shoals along the shore of 1916-17 than 
were generally appreciated. 





The failure of the new code, prepared by edu- 
cational leaders, had its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages. The high spots in the new code 
were ideal and were seriously needed, but they 
were too high it seems for 1917, and there were 
features which had a suspicious trend. While 
every educator regretted the failure to reach the 
high spots, there were in it some things that many 
persons were glad to see ditched. 


OGDEN. 


Few cities have had such a two years of excite- 
ment as has Ogden, but peace appears to be reign- 
ing serenely, and the citizens welcomed Henry 
C. Johnson, the new superintendent, with a 
hearty vote for a bond issue of $200,000. While 
this will not do much for the building situation 
it shows a disposition on the part of the people 
to tackle what had become an alarming situation, 
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_A KINDERGARTEN TRAINING FOR EVERY 


CHILD 


BY MISS BESSIE LOCKE 
Chief Kindergarten Division, United States Bureau of Education. 


There are 4,000,000 children in our country be- 
tween four and six years of age for whom kin- 
dergartens have not yet been provided. These 
4,000,000 children are each losing two years of 
possible schooling, making 8,000,000 years lost 
at this most impressionable and imitative age, 
when habits for life are being formed. This lost 
time can never be regained. 

In addition to this lost opportunity for the 
systematic training of the head, heart, and hands, 
at this formative period of life, there is another 
phase of the question that is worthy of careful 
consideration. I refer to the enormous waste of 
time and money caused by repeating in the 
primary grades. 

Last year, the city of Buffalo decided to put 
kindergartens in all of its elementary, schools be- 
cause 1,500 children who had not been to kinder- 
garten were left back at the end of the first year. 
It was said: “The economic waste involved in 
having 1,500 children repeat their first year’s 
work, the corresponding waste of energy on the 
part of the teachers, the loss of enthusiasm and 
interest on the part of the children, and the for- 
mation of bad school habits that inevitably fol- 
lows, all constituted an unanswerable argument 
in favor of the kindergarten.” After a thorough 
investigation, additional classes were established 
as a matter of real economy. 

The first kindergartens in our country were 
conducted for the children of the well-to-do. The 
remarkable value of this training for the children 
of the poor was soon recognized and mission kin- 
dergartens became numerous. Then the more 
progressive cities and towns tried them experi- 
mentally in their public schools. That ‘their 
worth has been abundantly demonstrated is 
clearly shown by the spread of the kindergarten 
and the general introduction of kindergarten 
training departments into state normal schools 
and city training schools. 

At present 1,228 cities have an aggregate of 
8,463 kindergartens in their public schools, with 
an enrollment of 434,000 children. 

It is now generally conceded that no child 
should begin his primary work without first 
having the objective and active instruction  of- 
fered in the kindergarten—that its nature study, 
stories and handwork should precede all formal 
reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic. 

But besides its acknowledged educational value 
from the purely intellectual standpoint, the kin- 
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dergarten has an element of perhaps greater im- 
portance for our children. I refer to the moral 
and ethical training which is such a conspicuous 
part of this Froebelian philosophy. When we 
consider that many of our children are born of 
untrained foreign parents, some are the offspring 
of criminals, and a large percentage belong to 
families having no church affiliation, it is evi- 
dent that this aspect of the subject cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 

But this scientifically planned training not only 
raises general intelligence, helps to reduce the 
criminal population and Americanize the foreign- 
ers, but it also materially increases manual dex- 
terity, resulting in better artists and artisans with 
increased earning capacity. 

One day while visiting a kindergarten I saw 
some children modeling in clay and noticed that 
one of the largest boys in the class was much 
more awkward in the use of his hands than the 
others. On asking the reason I learned that he 
had been there only two weeks. It was a strik- 
ing demonstration of the value of handwork at 
this formative period in the development of the 
child. ; 

Any community would indignantly resent a 
suggestion to economize by omitting to provide 
classes for the children from six to eight or from 
eight to ten years old, and when the full impor- 
tance of the kindergartens is more generally un- 
derstood and appreciated, a school system which 
fails to furnish this educational privilege for all 
of its children will be considered very negligent 
of its duty. 

At present only one child in nine is receiving 
this training. It is clearly unfair to provide for 
only a small portion of our children an oppor- 
tunity which every child is entitled to receive. 

Many communities believe they cannot yet af- 
ford kindergartens, and they build high schools 
and introduce manual training and other special 
branches for the older children, while the little 
ones are losing these two years of systematic 
training. 

But the question is not, can we afford to have 
kindergartens, but can we afford not to have 
them? I am sure you will decide you cannot, 
when you consider that our children average but 
a trifle more than five years in school, and in 
some sections less than four, and that the kinder- 
garten offers them two extra years of training 
at a time when their services are of no economic 
value to their families. For the large number 
who are obliged to become breadwinners at an 
early age this is the only time when their years 
of schooling can be increased.—Address at De- 
partment of Superintendence, 1917. 





It is impossible for a board of education to formulate an intelligent policy which takes into 
view the future, if it is dependent annually on t he appropriations made by another body. 


Albert Shiels, Superintendent, Los Angeles, 
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ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


[ Editorial 


Two thousand professors in American colleges 
and universities have organized themselves in 
the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. They represent ninety-two universities and 
colleges. University of Chicago leads with more 
than 100 members. Columbia University is 
second with nearly 100. Following these are Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University of California, 
Princeton, Yale, University of Wisconsin, each 
with more than seventy professors enrolled. 
Then follow University of Michigan, University 
of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Smith College, University of 
Illinois and Ohio State with more than fifty en- 
rolled. 

In addition to these there are more than thirty 
enrolled in Brown University, Cornell University, 
Dartmouth College, State University of Lowa, 
Mount Holyoke College, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Syracuse University, Vassar College, Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis), State University 
of Washington. 

Here are twenty-four of the most important 
American universities and colleges with from 
thirty to 100 professors enrolled. The following 
sixty-seven are represented,—ten with more than 
twenty professors :— 

Amherst College, University of Arizona, Bos- 
ton University, Bryn Mawr College, Butler Col- 
lege, Case School of Applied Science, University 
of Cincinnati, Clark University, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Colorado Agricultural College, Colorado 
College, Colorado School of Mines, University of 
Colorado, Earlham College, University of Flo- 
rida, Hamline University, Haverford College, 
Hunter College, University of Idaho, Illinois Col- 
lege, Indiana University, Iowa State College, 
University of Kansas, Kenyon College, Lafayette 
College, Lehigh University, University of Maine, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Miami 
University, Michigan Agricultural College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of Montana, 
University of Nebraska, University of Nevada, 
College of the City of New York, New York Uni- 
versity, University of North Carolina, University 
of North Dakota, Oberlin College, University of 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State College, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pomona College, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Randolph-Macon College, Reed College, 
Simmons College, Swarthmore College, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, University of Texas, Toledo 
University, Trinity College (Connecticut), Trinity 
College (North Carolina), Tufts College, Tulane 
University, Union College, University of Ver- 
mont, University of Virginia, Wabash College, 
Washington and Lee University, Wellesley Col- 


lege, Wesleyan University, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, West Virginia University, Whitman Col- 
lege, Williams College, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The officers for 1917 are as follows :— 


President, Frank Thilly, Cornell University ; 
vice-president, John R. Commons, University of - 
Wisconsin; secretary, H. W. Tyler, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology ; treasurer, John C. 
Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania. 

Members of the council: F. M. Anderson, Dart- 
mouth College ; F. H. Bohlen, University of Penn- 
sylvania; M. R. Cohen, College of the City of 
New York; F. S. Deibler, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; E. D. Durand, University of Minnesota; H. 
W. Farnam, Yale University ; J. D. M. Ford, Har- 
vard University; E. B. Greene, University of 
Illinois; Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar College; A. B. 
Wolfe, University of Texas. 


G. L. Burr, Cornell University; C. H. Cooley, 
University of Michigan; J. M. Coulter, University 
of Chicago; E. R. Cumings, Indiana University ; 
J. V. Denney, Ohio State University; John Dewey, 
Columbia University; Arthur O. Lovejoy, Johns 
Hopkins University; Walter Miller, University 
of Missouri; E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; 
H. V. Wilson, University of North Carolina. 

George Dock, Washington University (St. 
Louis); N. M. Fenneman, University of Cincin- 
nati; E. C. Franklin, Stanford University; C. M. 
Gayley, University of California; A. R. Hohlfeld, 
University of Wisconsin; Theodore Hough, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Guido H. Marx, Stanford 
University ; A. A. Noyes, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; H. C. Warren, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Raymond Weeks, Columbia University. 

The constitution contains these paragraphs :— 

The objects shall be to facilitate a more effec- 
tive co-operation among teachers and investiga- 
tors in universities and colleges and in profes- 
sional schools of similar grade for the promotion 
of the interests of higher education and research, 
and in general to increase the usefulness and ad- 
vance the standards and ideals of the profession. 


Any university or college teacher of recognized 
scholarship or scientific productivity who holds 
and for ten years has held a position of teaching 
or research in an American university or college, 
or in a professional school of similar grade, may 
be nominated for membership in the association. 

No person whose principal occupation is not 
that of education or research and no adminis- 
trative officer who does not give a_ substantial 
amount of instruction shall be eligible for mem- 


bership. 
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We shall help the country most by avoiding mere hysteria of enthusiasm, and by giving what 
we have to give at the time and the place in which it will be most serviceable. 


pee er Cen See ee ss 


—Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor, New York University. 
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SAN DIEGO 
In our “Looking About” in the issue of June 7 


we referred to the school board election of San 
Diego as the nastiest campaign of which we have 
known, but the sum total of political nastiness of 
the election campaign was purity personified as 
compared with the letter which the majority of 
the board has sent to the teachers of San Diego. 
It sinks education to a depth of infamy which has 
never been dreamed of in any other place of 
which we have heard. Dr. E. A. Hewett, the 
best known educator of San Diego, has this to say 
in an open letter to the San Diego Union :— 
“The letter calls upon the teachers to declare 
whether or not they ‘can work in harmony with 
the new management and give them the loyal sup- 
port necessary for success in school work.’ The 
‘new management’ can only mean the new mem- 
bers of the board, or a new administrative staff to 
be provided. I can not refrain from appealing to 
the board as just men and women and loyal citi- 
zens to unqualifiedly absolve teachers of San 
Diego from answering that question. They can- 
not conscientiously make, nor live up to, a declara- 
tion of loyalty to the majority element of the 
board, nor to the minority, nor to the superinten- 
dent. These various factors in the management 
of the schools may all be at variance so that gen- 
uine loyalty would be impossible, and in place 
would be a sordid subservience to personalities. 
“The teachers, to a man and woman, are loyal 
to the schools of San Diego. No other allegiance 
can be required of them. To demand their loy- 
alty to the ‘new management’—whether that 
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means a new dominant element in the board or a 
prospective new superintendent, good or 
right or wrong, is subversive of every American 
ideal. We do not ask of public servants or citi- 
zens loyalty to the party in power, nor the person 
in power. We do ask loyalty to our country, our 
state, our institutions. Against the opposite re- 
quirement the world is in arms. 

“The inquiry as to loyalty was preceded by the 
question, ‘Do you wish to remain in your present 
position in the San Diego city schools?” The in- 
ference to which one is forced by the position of 
these two questions is an ominous one. Intimida- 
tion of those who serve in any capacity—public of- 
ficials, teachers, workmen—is a monstrous thing.” 

The San Diego Sun says in a double leaded 
leader :— 

“The Sun has always stood for the best in- 
terests of the local schools. This newspaper is in- 
terested in the welfare of the pupils, and fair 
treatment for the teachers. 

“A school teacher should be hired because of his 
or her ability to handle the job. They should be 
fired because of a lack of this ability. We do not 
doubt for a minute that San Diego’s school 
teachers are loyal to their city, which pays them, 
and to their pupils, who look to them for guidance. 

“Therefore, it is not necessary for a teacher to 
be compelled to sign any document pledging loy- 
alty to Jim Jones or anybody else who happens to 
be a member of the board of education at the time. 

“Instead of taking the schools out of politics, 
such tactics are instilling politics into the school 
system. 

“We trust that the proposed letter will be re- 
called, and that teachers will be employed on the 
basis of merit only, with no undue effort made to 
pledge them to ‘loyalty’ to anyone.” 

If San Diego people could vote today these men 
would undoubtedly be buried beneath a vote that 
would be ninety-nine to one, and all Americans, 
everywhere, would be thankful to see them sent 
where they belong. 


bad, 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENTS 

One reason why we have never been able to 
join in the popular suspicion of the motives of any 
of the activities of the men of vast wealth is be- 
cause some of them are doing the noblest work 
for humanity of which we know. 

We are peculiarly grateful just now that one 
woman has abundant means, adequate vision, and 
noble aspirations to establish the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Experiments, which has done marvelous 
things in a short time. 

“Playthings” is an illustrated pamphlet of ten 
pages which is sold for ten cents. If the Bureau 
does nothing more than to publish this pamphlet, 
provided it can promote its use until every little 
child in America is appropriately benefited by it, 
Mrs. Coolidge will have blessed humanity beyond 
words to express. 

Had the Bureau done nothing more for the 
year than to publish the “Animal Families” 
pamphlet and supervise through Miss Laura B, 
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Garrett the introduction of the study of animal 
families in the New York City schools it would 
have justified all of its cost to date. 

Here are a few sentences from “Playthings”: 


“The child’s interpretation of his environment is_ 


play. No child need to be taught it.... The 
child needs free material. . . . The toys for boys 
and girls should be the same, not sex toys... . 
All toys should be toys with which children can 
do things. ... The climax of absurdity is the 
so-called mechanical toy. . . . It is difficult to re- 
construct a sector of life with a two-foot rag 
baby, a four-inch wagon, and a large rocking 
horse. . . . Real toys are the tools of play... : 
A child turned loose with appropriate appliances— 
appropriate to his ends rather than the teacher’s— 
will develop his own method of expression.” 

Compare the “Working Council” of the Bureau 
of Educational Experiments with most advisers 
for the use of public moneys or even of some 
foundation moneys, and who will wonder at the 
achievement ? 

Aside from Mrs. Coolidge and Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, who are the primal forces, financial and 
professional, behind it all, are such men and 
women as John Dewey, William E. Wirt, Evelyn 
Dewey, Jean Lee Hunt, Frederick W. Ellis, Har- 
riet Forbes, Laura B. Garrett, Marie Turner Har- 
vey, Arthur M. Hulbert, Elisabeth Irwin, Eleanor 
Hope Johnson, Harriet M. Johnson, Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Caroline Pratt. 

It is impossible for us to say all that we know 
of this noble mission to the schools, but we do 
wish every teachers’ reading circle would have 
the good sense, the common sense to put “Play- 
things” at ten cents on its list for all teachers to 
read. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 
On July 1, 1867, the British North America 
Act came into force and the Dominion of Canada 
started on its wonderful career. 

It is difficult to realize that only fifty years ago 
there was no Dominion; but, in its place, a group 
of small and comparatively unimportant British 
colonies. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island were then _ separate, 
sparsely settled colonies, intent upon their own 
local problems, and having little intercourse with 
the rest of British North America. The Province 
of Canada was better settled and more important, 
but the great Northwest was only a vast wilder- 
ness, still under the control of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. A few missionaries, traders, and set- 
tlers were there, but the whole white population 
did not exceed 20,000 in number. Still farther 
west, in British Columbia, the white population 
was barely 12,000 in 1861. A member of the 
British Parliament declared a few years earlier 
that the whole colony was not worth £20,000. 

After the union of Upper and Lower Canada in 
1841, the united Province of Canada, the popula- 
tion rose from 1,100,000 in 1841 to 2,507,657 in 
1861. Montreal had 90,323 inhabitants in 1861, 
Toronto44,821. . 

The idea of Confederation took vague and in- 





@, 3 
distinct foriti as long dgb as the clise of the Amer: 
ican Revolution. 

The immediate cause of Confederation was the 
chaotic condition of the government of the 
Canadas. 

John A. Macdonald, the Conservative leader in 
the united Parliament of the Canadas, was the man 
who was mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
happy consummation: He has been likened to 
Lord Beaconsfield for his foresight, tact, and skill 
in managing men, and, oddly enough, they were 
much alike in appearance; 

The final step was taken when a conference was 
held in 1866 in London, between British and Can- 
adian statesmen. The result of their work was 
the British North America Act, which passed the 
British House practically unopposed, and came 
into force July 1, 1867, 

The Act provided ‘that Canada (Upper and ~ 
Lower), Nova Scotia,‘and New Brunswick should 
be united under one federal government, but that 
each should manage its purely local affairs. The 
united country was to be called the Dominion of 
Canada, and henceforth Upper and Lower Canada 
were to be known as Ontario and Quebec. The 
first draft of the Bill called the country the “King- 
dom of Canada.” 

Not even Canadians rejoice more in the pros- 


perity and glory of the Dominion than do their 
neighbors in the States. 
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OUR NEW YORK OBSERVATIONS 


In the issue of Junie 14, supplemented by an 
article in this issue, we give at some length an ac- 
count of five days in twelve New York City 
schools. 

In much school visiting in all America for more 
than a third of a century we have never seen so 
much that was so good as in the New York schools 
in May, 1917. The real cause and opportunity 
came because of our admiration of “High Spots in 
New York Schools”. published by the Institute for 
Public Service for the New York meeting of the 
National Education Association. 

Those high spots were to me most tantalizing. 
They gave vistas,of wonderful visions, but they 
made me want to see the visions, and all the year 
I was wishing that I might really see for myself. 
But the high spots did not tell me the where of 
anything and one might roam around a lot and not 
see what he most wanted to see. 

It took.me eight months to find a vacant week, 
or that could be made vacant, and having the 
week, Dr. William H. Allen and Miss Purcell, one 
or other, took me to the highest high spots; and 
an automobile that seemed instinctively to know 
the shortest cuts to the Bronx, about Manhattan, 
and over to Brooklyn, made possible the seeing 
of more big, best things in five days than I could 
otherwise have seen in a month. 

The curse of school visiting—we speak ad- 
visedly and from many years of experience—is 
that a superintendent or supervisor must not slight 
any principal and a principal must not slight any 
teacher. I travel miles of stairways each year 
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because “we must not omit atiy room.” On this 
trip we were conscienceless in our visiting and saw 
only what we wanted to see and stayed nowhere 
one minute longer than was absolutely necessary 
for the seeing of the special things we wanted to 
see. 

We kept to schedule for five days and saw the 
highest high spots and saw nothing in duplication. 
I literally saw nothing in five days that I have ever 
seen to any such perfection anywhere else. 
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THE CLEVELAND SURVEY 


The National Municipal Review is one of the 
most independent, public spirited publications in 
the country, and its elaborate treatment of any 
educational question is adequate demonstration 
that there is wide interest in the question. In its 
May issue the National Municipal Review pre- 
sents two extensive reviews of the Cleveland sur- 
vey. Howard W. Nudd is too well known to be 
introduced to our readers and Albert de 
Roode, who is less known to the educational 
world, is a brilliant young lawyer of New York 
City, whose first years out of college (Harvard) 
were devoted to most progressive civic reform 
and charitable work in New York City, which 
places him in the same class with Mr. Nudd in 
public spirit. We know him personally and as- 
sure our readers that he carried to the Cleveland 
survey no prejudice whatever. 

It would not be easy to find two men whose 
opinions could be more disinterested, and we 
think all public school men should read these two 
opinions of the most pretentious survey that has 
been undertaken. 

Both views are certainly ably presented. 
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PROGRESS IN ARKANSAS 


We have had occasion more than once to con- 


gratulate Arkansas upon its long strides in educa-- 


tional progress. In these times of great progress, 
especially in the South, Arkansas is notable in its 
leadership. 

We have had occasion to emphasize the un- 
precedented advance in professional education in 
the State University and now the State Normal 
School at Conway is awake to the dual need of 
high professional training and extensive aid to 
rural schools by improved teaching. 

The selection of Professor B. W. Torreyson as 
president of the Conway school has high signifi- 
cance. The school already enrolls 500 students 
and the day is not distant when it will be in- 
creased a hundred per cent. and the efficiency 
equally increased. 

Principal A. B. Hill of the Little Rock High 
School succeeds Mr. Torreyson in the state de- 
partment of secondary education. The readers 
of the Journal of Education have reason to know 
how highly the work of Mr. Hill and the Little 
Rock High School are appreciated. 

We chance to know that there are plans on foot 
in the department of education in the State Uni- 
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versity, under Dean J. R. Jewell, which will sig- 
nify as much to Arkansas as anything already 
achieved. 
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ALL CITIES MUST DO THIS 


To prevent employees of the Boston school 
committee from suffering financial loss through 
entering the military or naval service, and to pro- 
vide aid for dependents during their absence, the 
Boston board of education has voted “that those 
employees of the school committee who enter the 
military or naval service of the United States be- 
tween March 25, 1917, and the close of the war, 
as determined by the United States government, 
where the compensation of such employees in the 
federal service is less than the net compensation 
they were receiving at the time of leaving the ser- 
vice of the committee, shall be paid an amount 
equal to the difference between the net compen- 
sation which they were receiving at the time of 
leaving the service of the committee and the pay 
which they receive while in said military or naval 
service under the acts of Congress and of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, including aid to 
their dependents.” 
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CALIFORNIA TEXTBOOKS 

In 1915 a joint Legislative committee was ap- 
pointed to report on the textbook laws, plans, 
plants, etc., and the report is now printed in a doc- 
ument of 128 pages. This report should be in the 
possession of every student of textbook making 
and adopting. It is the most valuable document 
of its class yet published anywhere by any one in 
the United States. It undoubtedly played an im- 
portant part in keeping the Legislature from the 
state publication of high school textbooks. 
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ANOTHER SOUTH DAKOTAN 


It is a short time since Mr. Johnson went from 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, to Ogden, Utah, and 
now J. W. McClinton goes from Mitchell to 
Pueblo (North) as the successor of Frank D. 
Slutz, who goes to the new demonstration school 
at Dayton. Mr. McClinton has been a leader 
educationally in South Dakota, and in public af- 
fairs, also, in Mitchell. 
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O. M. Plummer was re-elected on the Portland, 
Oregon, board of education on June 16. Purely 
personal popularity and public appreciation. 


Idaho has a group of educational leaders who 
for professional efficiency and loyalty are unsur- 
passed. 


German in American schools is liable to be 
very generally eliminated. 
high. 


Anyone who is not a loyal American while the 
war lasts must expect to take the consequences. 


Prejudice is running 


“Soldiers of the Soil” is the wartime designa- 
tion of farmers who are farming patriotically. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 


- 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE LIBERTY LOAN. 

The subscriptions to the Liberty Loan, so far 
from falling behind the prescribed two billion 
dollars, as some pessimists predicted, mounted up 
in the closing days, to nearly or quite three bil- 
lions. The over-subscriptions will not be ac- 
cepted, and many of the large subscriptions will be 
trimmed down to bring the total within the two 
billion limit. As a demonstration of prompt and 
nation-wide patriotism, the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign was a great success. It shows that the 
country can raise a huge sum when it is needed, 
and has plenty more to fall back upon. More im- 
pressive even than the huge total of subscriptions 
is the total number of subscribers, more than four 
million. It is the $50 bond that figures most 
largely. It is the people of small means, the wage- 
earners who set aside a small sum per week to pay 
for a bond, who “did their bit” most splendidly. 

A SHORT CUT TO FOOD CONTROL. 

Confronted by the probability that the Lever 
food control bill would be held up indefinitely in 
the Senate by prolonged debate over details, the 
President has taken the shortest way out of the 
dilemma by using the embargo section of the re- 
cently-enacted espionage bill to put into immediate 
force the proposed food administration under the 
charge of Mr. Hoover. There is no immediate 
and obvious connection between espionage and 
food embargoes, but both have to do with abnor- 
mal war conditions, and the manipulation of food 
supplies may be as distinctly a hostile act as the 
disclosures of spies. At all events, the hoarding 
of foods and unrestricted speculation in supplies 
might easily work serious mischief and send sup- 
plies soaring, while the Senate was spending weeks 
in petty discussion, and the bill was being buffeted 
back and forth between the two houses of Con- 
gress. 

THE NEED OF CONTROL. 

The need of control was emphasized by Mr. 
Hoover in his statement to the Senate Committee. 
Citing the canning trade as an example, he stated 
that the entire output of vegetables and fish for 
1917 had been disposed of before it reached the 
canners. As to flour, he declared that, with right- 
eous manufacturers’ and distributors’ prices, the 
price of flour should not have been over $9, 
whereas it averages $14. He _ reckoned at 
$250,000,000 the amount which had been ex- 
tracted from the consumer, in excess of normal 
profits, during the last five months. He _ illus- 
trated the extent to which these speculations had 
been carried by stating that in Belgium, with all 
wheat imported, bread prices..were 60 per cent. 
lower than in New York City, and those in Eng- 
land and France were 30 to 40 per cent. lower, 
with producers realizing the same prices. 

THE PRESIDENT’S, POWERS, 

The President will have power, through the Ex- 
port Council, which will consist of representa- 
tives of the state, war, navy and commerce de- 
partments, with Mr. Hoover as food administrator, 
to designate particular articles or classes of arti- 


cles under control, and the countries to which 
such controlled articles may be exported under 
license ; also, the quantity which may be exported. 
The character of the consignee will also be taken 
into consideration. After the machinery of this 
export license system is in operation, it is prom- 
ised that the entire time of issuing a license will 
not exceed three days. The Canadian govern- 
ment has already appointed a food controller, who 
has gone to Washington to confer with Mr. 
Hoover upon joint measures and complete co- 
operation. Altogether, there is a fair prospect 
that, on both sides of the border, the grip of un- 
scrupulous speculators on the throats of the people 
may be loosened. 
“OLD GLORY” IN IRISH WATERS. 

The announcement that Vice-Admiral William 
S. Sims, U. S. N., has been appointed temporarily 
to take general charge of the operations of the 
allied naval forces in Irish waters came as a sur- 
prise to our government and to the public, but it 
is a tribute which will be appreciated. Admiral 
Sims has been given a free hand to render what- 
ever service may count for the most in the cause 
of the Allies; and he will now have command, for 
the time being, of all the naval forces which pro- 
tect that most active and dangerous war zone 
against the German submarines. It will gratify 
all Americans that “Old Glory” should float over 
those troubled waters in defence of menaced 
human lives. 

ROOT IN RUSSIA. 


Ex-Senator Root and his associates of the 
American mission to Russia have been enthu- 
siastically received at Petrograd, and his fine and 
sympathetic expression of American aims and 
ideals, summed up in the phrase: “We are fight- 
ing for your freedom, we ask you to fight also for 
ours” made a deep impression. One of the first 
results is the vote of the Duma to resume the mil- 
itary offensive. Another is the summary expul- 
sion of the Swiss Socialist, Robert Grimm, who 
was sent to Russia by Germany on a secret peace 
mission. Hoffman, a member of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council, was the German intermediary in giv- 
ing instructions to Grimm, and the Swiss Min- 
ister at Petrograd was also involved in the plot. 
Hoffman has been forced to resign from the Swiss 
Council in consequence of his pro-German activi- 
ties. Taken in connection with the compulsory 
retirement of the Swiss Minister, Ritter, from 
Washingtou, because of his mixing in German in- 
trigues, it would appear that Swiss representatives 
are carrying matters beyond the danger line. 

SHORT WORK WITH ANARCHISTS. 

The Federal government is not acting any too 
promptly or teo sternly with the professional an- 
archists, Emma Goldman and Alexander Berk- 
man, the two most notorious anarchist leadegs, are 
already hehjnd prison bars and will be put on trial 
for inciting anti-draft riots. Emma Galdman has 
been publishing the anarchist organ known as 
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NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL LAW 


The principal features of the new general educational 
law as it affects New York City are as follows :-— 

1. Board of Education—The board of education shall 
consist of seven (7) members, instead of forty-six (46), 
to be appointed by the mayor on the first Wednesday in 
January, 1918. The term of office of the members of the 
board of education shall be seven (7) years, though in 
the case of those first appointed one member shall serve 
for one year, one for two years and so on. The powers 
and duties of the board of education are substantially the 
same as those granted to the present board of education. 

2. Superintendent of Schools—The superintendent of 
schools, elected for a term of six years, shall be a chair- 
man of the board of superintendents; he shall possess the 
powers and duties, subject to the by-laws of the board of 
education, to enforce all provisions of law and rules and 
regulations relating to the management of the schools and 
other educational, social and recreational activities under 
the direction of the board of education: to be the chief 
executive officer of the board of education; to have super- 
vision and direction of associate, district and other super- 
intendents, directors, supervisors, principals, teachers, lec- 
turers, medical inspectors, nurses, auditors, attendance of- 
ficers, janitors, and other persons employed by the boa: | 
of education; to have supervision and direction over the 
enforcement and observance of the courses of study, and 
over all other matters pertaining to playgrounds, medical 
inspection, recreation and social centre work, libraries, lec- 
tures, and all other educational activities and interests un- 
der the management, direction and control of the board of 
education; and, on the recommendation of the board of 
examiners, to issue such licenses as may be required under 
the regulations of the board of education. 

3. Board of Superintendents.—The board of superin- 
tendents shall consist of the superintendent of schools and 
eight associate superintendents, elected for a term of six 
years. This board shall have authority to prepare and 
recommend to the board of education the content of each 
course of study authorized by the board of education; to 
cause such courses of study to be used in the grades, 
classes, and schools for which they are authorized; to 
recommend suitable textbooks to be used in the 
schools; to recommend the transfer of teachers 
from one school to another, or from grade of 
the course of study to another grade in such 
course; to make rules and regulations for the promotion 
and graduation of pupils; to nominate district superintend- 
ents, directors, supervisors, principals, teachers, and all 
other members of the teaching and supervising staff; to 
recommend the discontinuance of the services of persons 
appointed to any of such positions at any time during their 
probationary period ; to make a written report to the board 
of education at the expiration of the probationary term 
recommending for permanent appointment those persons 


one 


who have been found competent, efficient, and satisfactory; 
and to designate the kind and grades of licenses required 
of the teaching and supervising staff, together with the 
academic and professional qualifications required of each 
kind and grade of license. 

4. District Superintendents-—There is no restriction as 
to the number of district superintendents to be employed 
or as to the duties required. After a probationary period 
of three years, as in the case of teachers, they are given 
permanent tenure of office. 

5. Board of Examiners—The board of examiners con- 
sists of four members, the superintendent of schools not 
being a member. The duty of this board is to hold ex- 
aminations whenever necessary, to prepare all necessary 
eligible lists, and to perform such other duties as the board 
of education may require. The members of the board are 
given a permanent tenure of office. 

6. Local School Boards—The local school board in 
each district shall consist of five members appointed by 
the president of the borough. The board of education 
shall designate a member of the board of education and 
the city superintendent of schools shall assign one district 
superintendent to advise with such board. This board 
shall have power and it shall be its duty to visit schools 
at least once each quarter; to make recommendations to 
the board of education with respect to matters affecting 
the interest of the schools; subject to the by-laws of the 
board of education, to transfer teachers from school to 
school, to excuse absences of teachers, to hear charges 
against principals and teachers and make recommenda- 
tions thereon to the board of education; and to perform 
such other duties as may be required under said by-laws. 

The members of the teaching and supervising staff, ex- 
cept associate superintendents and examiners, may be dis- 
continued at any time during the probationary period on 
recommendation of the board of superintendents, by a ma- 
jority vote of the board of education. At the expiration 
of the probationary term of a person appointed for such 
term, the board of superintendents shall make a written 

report to the board of education recommending for per- 
manent appointment those persons who have been found 
competent, efficient, and satisfactory. Such persons and 
all others employed in the teaching, examining, or super- 
vising service of the schools of the city, who have served 
the full probationary period, or have rendered satisfac 
torily an equivalent period of service prior to the time this 
act goes into effect, shall hold their respective positions 
during good behavior and efficient and competent service, 
and shall #ot be removable except for cause after a hear- 
ing by the affirmative vote of a majority of the board of 
education. 

The provisions of the new law, except as to the appoint- 
ment of members of the board of education, went into 
effect on approval by the Governor, June 9, 1917. 
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“OLD GLORY” 


“‘By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars, and their Heaven ef stars overhead — 
By the symbol! conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 
As | float from the steeple, or flap from the mast, 


wag Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod,— 
My name is as old as the glory of God. 
So I came by the name of Old Glory,”’ 

"ee 


—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


BY P. G. HOLDEN 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 


There is no longer any question as to whether 
or not agriculture shall be taught in the rural 
schools. Sentiment demands it; in many states 
the law requires it. 

The word “agriculture” as used in this article 
refers not only to the subjects directly pertaining 
to farming, but also to anything pertaining to the 
life and welfare of the children and the people of 
the community—health, sanitation, home con- 
veniences, social conditions, and community in- 
terests. In fact it includes anything which en- 
ables us to teach in terms of the lives of the 
people and the needs of the community. 

School work along these lines is new. We are 
just now establishing methods and _ precedents. 
What we do within the next ten years will largely 
determine the future of the work. Let us start 
right, for methods are hard to change after they 
are once established. 

In a few years some of the things we are now 
doing in school will seem strange to us. 

Why should children at their period of greatest 
activity be compelled to sit quietly in their seats 
six hours a day? 

At this age they are veritable dynamos of 
nerves, muscles, and energy. Can they whisper? 
No! Look out of the window? No! Use their 
hands and feet? No! They must sit still and 
keep “mum” except when called upon to recite. 

How unnatural! Older people can’t and won't 
stand it. 

The system must be changed. 
work, if properly taught, will help 
bring about better methods. 

Common errors in our agricultural work so far 
as now given in our rural schools are: We assign 
pages in a book—teach words, words, words, not 
things. 

An eighth grade girl in a school where agricul- 
ture had been taught from a book for two years 
said: “We had examination in agriculture yester- 
day, and I’m afraid I won’t pass. I hate agricul- 
ture.” 

This girl was assisting one of our extension 
workers in corn testing—the first real agricul- 
ture (i.e., study of things) ever put into her 
school. Remembering that corn testing was agri- 
culture, she quickly added: “Oh, I don’t mean 
this. I like this kind of agriculture.” 

Here is the contrast. One sort of agriculture 
is bookish, dead, has no appeal to the children, 
and no effect on the community ; the other is full 
of life, of interest, of influence. 

We mean to cast no reflection on books. They 
are helpful; they are necessary; but they are not 
the end in themselves. They must be used as 
tools, just as an axe is used as a tool—a means 
to an end. 

Then, too, we must remember that, in rural 
schools, the younger children learn much by lis- 
tening to the recitations of the older ones. If the 


Agricultural 
greatly to 





same text is used year after year, the childrem 
hear recitations on the same lessons, the same 
chapters, again and again. 

The work, even though taught in an interesting 
way, soon gets stale. It’s the same thing over 
and over again, year after year—a one-crop sys- 
tem that is fatal to interest and enthusiasm. 

On the’ other hand, if no book is used and the 
teacher is left free to select whatever phases of 
the subject she wishes to teach, what are the re- 
sults? 

The first year all goes well. The teacher se- 
lects the interesting things, the important things, 
the things attractive to the children. The cream 
is taken from every subject. 

The second and third years other teachers try 
to find things to study, but they can not find as 
interesting things as the children have already 
had. If some of the things already partially 
studied are taken up, the pupils say: “Gee, we had 
that last year.” 

Such an arrangement affords a chance for free- 
dom and originality and is better than doing 
bookish work, but it lacks plan and _ system. 
There is no consecutive work. We get nowhere. 
Each year the picking gets poorer and poorer. 
In a short time all enthusiasm and interest is gone 
and agriculture becomes a dead subject. 





MAKING PUPILS TALK 


BY FRANCES M. WILBER 


Principal, Gilbert Home School, Winsted, Conn. 


Recognizing the value of the article in a re- 
cent issue of the Journal of Education on debating 
societies for grammar schools, I am also con- 
scious of the fact that many teachers trying to fol- 
low this suggestion will become hopeless, after 
repeated efforts, of ever getting their pupils, be- 
yond a small minority, to talk. Following is a 
preliminary to a debating society which can be 
started in sixth and seventh grades, as a Current 
Events Society. 

While any available weekly will do, we have 
enough copies of Current Events each week to 
supply the class. A leader is appointed the day 
the papers come, usually Wednesday or Thurs- 
day. He or she then arranges the program. Each 
pupil is given a topic, or two, or part of one. The 
leader notifies each pupil as to the part he will 
take. The following Tuesday, the program is 
given, the leader having previously invited such 
guests as he pleases, sometimes the principal, or 
supervisors, again representatives from different 
grades, or interested parents. 

We do not try to make this work “showy.” The 
leader announces the speakers, each participant 
stands, faces the class, and says what he can about 
his topic. A few talk well at first, most do not, 
and some have painful struggles to say anything 
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-at all, but all improve from week to week. When 
in the course of their remarks they mention a 
place, it must be located on maps provided be- 
fore class time. Thus they learn where Bagdad, 
Baupaume, Chihuahua, etc., are, as well as what 
they are. Often children bring pictures, clip- 
pings from magazines, or letters from friends who 
are visiting a place of interest. 

And they like it. A few weeks ago they asked to 
have a guessing contest. Each pupil was assigned 
a character prominent in the eyes of the public 
at present, such as Leonard Wood, Jeanette Ran- 
kin, Paul Milukoff, Herbert C. Hoover, etc. After 
the regular program was over, each character 
stood and began: “I am the man who.. .” tell- 
ing an important deed or event of the char- 
acter he was impersonating without men- 
tioning his name. The others, having been pre- 
viously supplied with paper and pencil, wrote 
after each person’s name the character he repre- 
sented. At the close, tellers were appointed by the 
leader to collect slips and see who was the best 
guesser. During the winter we have dramatized 
such events as lend themselves to “acting out.” 

Actually, the boys and girls forget that it is hard 
to talk, in the pleasure of interesting their au- 
dience. Added to their knowledge of our public 
leaders along all lines, is it not an ideal founda- 
tion for a debating society? But remember, you 
cannot build this foundation in a day or a month, 
and two years is a better time than one. 





AN EXCELLENT PLAN 


My dear Dr. Winship: I read with interest your lead- 
ing editorial on “Educational War Measures” in the 
Journal of May 3. I am heartily in sympathy with the 
action taken by the Massachusetts superintendents, es- 
pecially their statement, “There should be no _inter- 
ference with, nor curtailment of the essential educa- 
tional opportunities to be afforded the youth of the 
commonwealth.” 

I am also heartily in sympathy with the movement to 
make our high school boys and girls feel resting upon 
them a share of the responsibility created by our coun- 
try’s present crisis. I am convinced, though, that these 
two sympathies do not need to conflict in the adminis- 
tration of our high schools. 

We have worked out a plan whereby our boys and 
girls can meet successfully both of these apparently 
conflicting duties now confronting them. By this plan 
they can do the usual year’s work in school and have 
the whole summer on the ranches, helping in the pro- 
duction of grain and stock. 

Our plan is simple and will meet our conditions per- 
fectly. We will begin school about October 1. At this 
time, practically all the ranch work is completed. We 
shall have school six days a week. We shall make our 
days some longer, though they are between seven and 
eight hours long now. This will enable us to lengthen 
our periods and supervise our study. By putting our 
school work on the same basis with other work, eight 
hours a day, six days a week, we are going to be able 
to do more and better work in seven months than we 
have heretofore done in nine months. We shall have 
exactly the same number of days of school during the 
year that we have heretofore had; but with six days a 
week and a little less prodigality in vacations, we shall 
be able to close by May 1. This will permit our boys 
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and girls to be out on the ranches in ample time for the 
spring rush of work. 

Our President has asked us all to practice economy 
during the war. Economy of time is at least as impor- 
tant as economy of food or money. In economy of 
time the schools have a splendid opportunity to comply 
with the President’s request, for where is there another 
institution as wasteful of time as our public schools? 

Our boys and girls have responded most splendidly to 
the call for volunteers in both the regular and service 
armies. We have excused from school with assurance 
of credit in all subjects in which a passing grade had 
been made at the time of leaving, thirty-nine students— 
six boys in the regular army, twenty-four boys and four 
girls in the service army, and five senior commercial 
girls in office work. When we consider that we have 119 
names enrolled this semester, we surely can be proud 
of our record—one-third of our enrollment, thirty boys 
and nine girls out in actual service! 

These figures do not mean that our school is 
one-third patriotic, or loyal, or desirous of doing their 
share in the present crisis. The great majority of those 
now in school feel that their present duty lies in suc- 
cessfully completing their school work. Our President 
and others in authority have assured them that they are 
right. I believe I can say safely that all of our boys 
and girls are doing some useful work, and therefore be- 
cause old Beaverhead is 100 per cent. useful, she is 100 
per cent. patriotic. 

The Beaverhead County High School feels that by 
economizing its time and concentrating its efforts, it can 
successfully meet the present demand for service, and 
also provide “the essential educational opportunities” for 
an intelligent citizenship which will be so necessary for 
those citizens of tomorrow, who will have to deal with 
the great world problems that are bound to grow out of 
the present war. 


only 


Sincerely yours, 


Byron E. Toan. 
Dillon, Montana. 
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DON’T AGAIN 
Brander Matthews of Columbia, 
1900, or thereabouts, in published articles endorsed 
“He don’t.” Theodore Low DeVinne, printer of the 
Century Dictionary, and often called the “master 
printer of America,” says in his “Correct Composi- 
tion,” page 307 :— 
“Don’t is preferred over doesn’t, but if the author 
persistently uses doesn’t, do not alter his spelling.” 
These are names that the pedagog is likely to con- 
jure with, and I wish I had cited their authority. 
Jean Sherwood Rankin. 
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as long ago as 





Beacon Chambers, Boston, 

May 25, 1917. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I should be pleased to learn, 

through the Journal of Education, the origin of the 

“Salute to the Flag,” if that will be convenient and 
agreeable to you. 

Should also be glad to have stated what is to be re- 

garded the meaning and significance of “indivisible” 





in the salute. W. E. 
Will some reader send us answers to these ques- 
tions? Editor. 
10: @ 0-0 


R. B. P., Kentucky: The Journal of Education is the 
best educational weekly there is. 

M. R. K., Vermont: The Journal is a splendid con- 
tribution to the school work. It keeps all its readers in- 
formed of the live topics of the day. Few of the school 
people realize their indebtedness to Mr. Winship, who is 
a real school missionary. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Charles A. Ellwood. New York: D. Appleton 
Company. Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 

Psychology must come down to earth or go into 


thin air. Asa philosophy, psychology has no place 
hereafter. It must be a science rather than a phil- 
osophy. It must be a science of service. It must be 


a science of human nature rather than a physical 
science. It must interpret mind in action. One phase 
of the science, possibly the best phase of science in 
service, will be the social side of psychology, which is 
the same as the psychological side of sociology. In 
this book Mr. Ellwood has sought to apply the science 
of psychology to the art of living one with another. 

Inevitably Mr. Ellwood deals with modern society 
and with modern psychology. He holds that social 
psychology should develop into a_ well-balanced 
theory of society and become a section of sociology, 
and that a large part of sociology must necessarily 
be applied psychology. 

The book is simply and clearly written with a view 
to rendering the most important and practical side of 
social theory—the psychological—easily intelligible to 
any reader who is interested in modern psychology. 
It is interesting reading to any student of sociology 
or of psychology and to the general reader as well. 
THE KING’S HIGHWAY SERIES. By E. Hershey 

Sneath, LL. D., George Hodges, D. D., and Henry 

Hallam Tweedy, M. A. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Illustrated. 

This series embodies a graded system of moral and 
religious instruction for the school. It follows the 
indirect method of story, biography and history with 
the essential Bible message. The books below are 
for children from six to eight years. 

I. “THE WAY OF THE GATE” (65 cents) is 
largely composed of stories by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey—most of them written especially for this volume 
—and is intended to establish children in_ right 
ideals and forms of conduct. Seven Bible stories are 
among the others and all are enriched with unusually 
good illustrations. 

II. “THE WAY OF THE GREEN PASTURES” (65 
cents) contains, besides other stories, ten from the 
Bible with questions appended to all the chief selec- 
tions. These selections may be used as literary 
readers in connection with reading courses for the 
first six grades and in upper grades in connection 
with English courses. One chapter, of a timely na- 
ture, gives the story of the flag, with colored illustra- 
tions and in a manner vividly interesting to children. 


THE PRACTICAL COOK-COOK. By Margaret W. 
Howard. Boston: Ginn & Co. 152 pp. Price, 72 
cents. 

This book of economical recipes is prepared by the 
head of the domestic science department of the. High 
School of Practical Arts of Boston. It presents in 
simple form a very large collection of tested recipes 
so arranged as to show their relation to one another 
and to the whole question of well-balanced meals. In 
addition to the recipes provided, the book discusses 
in non-technical manner the classification, selection. 
and combination of foods, and provides a number of 
well-planned menus which may be modified to suit 
the needs of one or more individuals. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS FOR ENGINEERS. 
By Clifford Newton Mills, B.S, A. M. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company. Illustrated. Price, $1‘). 
For students who have studied trigonometry, this 

course in elementary mechanics is arranged and is in- 
tended as a basis for a semester’s work of three hours 
a week. The subject matter is divided into three 
parts, kinematics, kinetics and statics, with many 
problems, a large number being original. The engi- 
neer’s system of units is used, and the whole text is 
practically condensed to a matter of definitions and 
problems with thirty-six illustrations. 

THE BASIS OF DURABLE PEACE. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Written at the invitation of the New York Times, 

this series of articles were published therein in 

November and December, 1916. Breadth of knowl- 

edge and far-reaching statesmanship are displayed 


By Cosmos. 


in the peace settlement, as far as rivalries and clashes 
of interest permit. The author takes up the policies 
of each country, internationally, in the past; the 
right of each nation; and after reviewing the results 
of the two Hague conferences traces a suggested 
mode of procedure after the war. “Durable peace is a 
by-product of justice between nations.” An appendix 
on correspondence with Hall Caine on the arti- 
cles 


CLASSROOM METHOD AND MANAGEMENT. By 
George Herbert Betts. ogame The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. Cloth. 380 p 
Professor Betts has Saidened the art of making teach- 

ers’ books to an exceptional point of efficiency. His 

books for teachers have had a phenomenal sale from the 
first and he has never diluted the quality by magnifying 
the quantity. He writes on the same subjects as others 
write, as others have written for years, and yet he never 
writes as others write or as others have written. 
“Classroom Method and Management” is as old a title 
as any in pedagogical literature, and it has had more 
books devoted to it than has any other subject and yet 

Professor Betts has made a book fresh in suggestion, 

vital in spirit, interesting in style. 


OUR FiLLAG AND ITS MESSAGE. By Major James 
A. Moss, U. S. A., and Major M. B. Stewart, U. S. A. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This timely little brochure contains in the simplest 
yet most living words the meaning of the flag as well 
as the President’s appeal for unity. The glowing of 
our colors upon the cover fittingly opens the spirit 
of the message as do the words of “America” and “The 
Star Spangled Banner” form a proper finish. 


AN AFRICAN TRAIL. By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. 
West Medford, Mass.: The Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions. Illustrated. 248 
pp. Price, paper, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

A new type of missionary story, with literary merit un- 
common to stories of this type, is now published by the 
Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions in “The African Trail,” by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. 
Miss Mackenzie’s earlier articles published in the Atlantic 
Monthly and later in book form are well known. “The 
African Trail” carries the reader through vivid’ scenes 
in the Camerun country; but it is not a travel story. It 
is the story of the Bulu’s approach to God. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH, “The Shepherd of 
Ocean.” Selections by Frank Cheney Hersey. 
York: The Macmillan Company. Tercentenary edi- 
tion. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Now that England and America are once more one in 
world action as well as in blood and sentiment it is every 
way desirable that all children read with increased devo- 
tion the masterpieces of England’s literary leaders. Sir 
Walter Raleigh has been for three centuries a fascinating 
character in history and in literature and this charm 
—— be sacredly preserved by and for the children of 
today. 


THROUGH THE BIBLE DAY BY DAY. By Rev. 


the 
New 


F. B. Meyer. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union. Illustrated. 
Volume II. From Judges to II Chronicles inclusive, 


the short beautiful descriptions of this devotional 


commentary take up the Bible story. It is arranged 
for daily readings with introductions, outlines and 
review questions for each book, and is further en- 


riched by ten illustrations taken from modern ar- 
tists. Busy people will find ample material for satis- 
faction; yet deep enough for inquiry and interest. 


CORRECTION 
The price of The American Year Book, reviewed in 
our issue of June 7, is $3.00. We regret stating an in- 
correct price with the review. 


Oculists and 4 sicians 

many years She t was 

Bea utlt Eyes 5 flered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is hi I Ey Sounded by Our Physicians and 

uaranteed by them as a Reliable = for Byes that Need 

€ Try itin your Kyes and in Baby _——~ Smarting— 

Just ‘Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your ru “Ea it —_ 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book o Eye 

MURIxnE EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicane. tite 
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of the country. 
| are acceptable as news. 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
29-July 3: American Institute of In- 
struction, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. J. <A. Pit- 
man, Salem Normal School, _ sec- 
retary. 

JULY. 
University Summer _ School, 
Ga. Superintendent H. W. 
charge. 
7-14: National 
Portland, 
Springer, 
tary. 
10-12: Annual 


Athens, 
Odum in 


Education Association, 
Oregon. Durand 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 


secre- 


State Rural School 
Conference. University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. J. O. Creager, state 
commissioner of education, in 
charge. 

AUGUST. 
7-9: Western District of County Su- 
perintendents. Blue Ridge, N. C. 
R. A. Sentell, Waynesville, president. 
24-31: Wisconsin State Superv'sing 
Teachers’ Association. Madison. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 


Show. Spokane, W<2sh. 

8-8: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. San- 
ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

17-22: Children’s Encampment. North 
Yakima, Wash. 


22: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 
Cheney, Wash. September 24-25 at 
Pullman. 

OCTOBER. 

11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 


12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 


As- 
Ashley 


18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western _Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. H. Saunders, La 
Crosse, secretary. 

W-20: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahistrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

24-27: Washington a Asso- 
-ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 


Western Division, 
Miss Agnes Young, 
tary. 
31-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. a i 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 
31-November 2: Colorado 
Association, Southern 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, 
secretary. 
31-November 2: North Dakota 
cational Association. Bismarck. 
Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 
1-3: Colorado Education 
Eastern Division. Denver. James . 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 
1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 


Grand Junction, 
Montrose, secre- 


Education 
Division, 
Jr., Pueblo, 


Edu- 


Association, 


Moines. Eva M. 
tendent, Decorah, 
intendent O. E. 
secretary. 

Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 


Fleming, 
president; 
Smith, 


superin- 
Super- 
Indianola, 


to 


Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 
8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ 
ciation. Kansas_ City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Columbia. 

15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: Virginia Educational 
ence. Richmond. State 
Association, William cs 
Richmond, secretary; 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association ‘of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent b 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert  S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 8s, 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 


26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 


Asso- 


Confer- 
Teachers’ 
Blakey, 
State Co- 


As- 


ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

28-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. T. Allen, Salisbury, president; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 


29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 


Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 
DECEMBER. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. ys 

NEW ENGLAND STATES, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DARTMOUTH. The Dartmouth 

College Athletic Council has decided 
to waive the three-year rule and per- 
mit freshmen to participate in var- 
sity contests. With the freshmen 
eligible to the places left vacant by 
upper classmen who are serving the 
country, Dartmouth will carry out ‘ts 
usual athletic competitions. It was 
decided to go ahead with the usual 
football schedule. 





VERMONT 
BURLINGTON. The Vermont 
Cynic, May 12, says: “A most en- 


ergetic man of affairs, an educational 


leader, an idealist of the finest and 
truest type, a big and real example 
of what is best in life, Dr. Guy Pot- 
ter Benton is the ideal university 
head. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. During the year Bos- 
ton has lost by death five schoo? 
principals: Alonzo Meserve, head- 
master of Bowdoin School; John F. 
Dwight, T. N. Hart School: J. C. 
Dolan, Sam Adams School; Elias H. 
Marston, Wendell Phillips School, 
and Henry Warren, Henry L. 
Pierce School, Dorchester. Memo- 
rial exercises were held by the Prin- 
cipals’ Association of the city. 

Frank W. Ballou has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent by 
the Boston School Committee to 
take the place of Mrs. Ellor Car- 
lisle Ripley, appointed April 8, 1902. 
He has been in the service of the 
city schools since April 13, 1914, 
when he was selected by the com- 
mittee as director of the newly cre- 
ated department of educational in- 
vestigation and measurement. 

FALL RIVER. Charles K. Moul- 
ton, principal of the high school at 
Kingston, N. Y., has been elected 
principal of the Technical Hizh 
School. His salary will be $3,000. 
J. Henry McIntyre, head of _ the 
mathematics department of the high 
school at Waterbury, Conn., has been 
appointed head of the department of 
mathematics at Technical High. 

WELLESLEY. Beginning next 
fall Wellesley’s department of hy- 
giene and physical education will go 
on a graduate basis. It will admit 
only students who already possess a2 
bachelor’s degree or students who 
enter the college for a_ five-year 
course which will entitle them on 
graduation to both the A. B. degree 
and the certificate of the department. 
AMHERST. Special students de- 
siring to take work in technical agri- 
culture or horticulture in the Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College wil? 
henceforth be admitted if they have 
reached the age of eighteen. The 
previous limit was twenty-one. Com- 
pletion of a four-year high school 
course or its equivalent remains 
necessary. 

ANDOVER. The trustees of Phil- 
lips-Andover Academy have decided 
that the students next year will have 


military training under the direction 
of an army officer, American or 
French. While it was voted to re- 


sume athletics, no decision was made 
as to competing with other _ institu- 
tions. 


MT. AUBURN. The senior class 
in the high school presented’ the 
school a Liberty Bond. 


NATICK. About 100 teachers met 


at Old Natick Inn and formed the 
Teachers’ Branch of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association. The 


branch then endorsed the appoint- 
ment of Dean Sarah Louise Arnold 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 





Nervous headache is a definite symptom 
of nervous exhaustion. It is brought on 
by a poverty of the vital, phosphatic 
elements, without which, nerves and 
brain cannot properly perform their 
functions. The obvious way to secure 
relief is to replace the phosphates which 
have been depleted. For this purpose, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an efficient 
preparation. It furnishes the phosphatic 
salts containing the same elements as 
those found in the bodily system. Non- 
alcoholic, free from habit-forming drugs, 
and immediately beneficial—for 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates. 
in a form readily assimilated 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 








ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 





Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


| JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. 


™ GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 

















SOMERVILLE. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. |. 
146 6-16 
ee iin 
of Simmons College to the Massa- tober 13. Persons successfully pass- service?”, the University of Georgia 
chusetts State Board of Education. ing, and who have also to their Bulletin says :— 
cmemmnieivansit credit required courses dealing with “Teach better than ever before. 
G C ‘isi 7 x t “Teach more than ever before 
TLANTIC STATES. school supervision, will be exemp r an 
ae + from New Jersey examinations. Encourage patriotism and loyalty. 








NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. An ambulance col- 
umn of twelve cars to be known as 
the Red Cross Ambulance Unit of 
the Teachers of New York City is 
to be purchased through subscriptions 
from the teachers of the city. Each 
teacher, according to the subscription 
plan, will give $1 a month out of a 
salary below $1,200 and one per cent. 
of a salary above $1,200. Principals 
and heads of departments will act as 
collectors. hie 

Through Assistant Commissioner 
of Education for New Jersey, A. B. 
Meredith, New York University 
School of Pedagogy is offering a new 
course on the Legal Aspects ol 
School Supervision. The purpose 1s 
to deal in a comparative way with 
fundamental legal aspects of the New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
school systems with special emphasis 


upon New Jersey School — Law. 
Among the topics included will be 
state school systems, powers ot 


boards of education, management ol 
city and township school districts, the 
tenure and position of teachers, the 
distribution of state and county 
moneys, compulsory school attendance, 
vocational education and_ teachers 
certificates. The course is to be a 
fifteen-hour course, and will be given 
during the first term on the 
and fourth Saturday of each month 
from 11.15 to 1.15, at the Washine- 
ton Square Building, beginning Oc- 


second 





Over fifty other courses are given on 
Saturday mornings in the School of 
Pedagogy, and on other days from 
4 to 6, in order that teachers may be 
able to attend after school hours. 


—— 


NEW JERSEY. 

HOBOKEN. Married and unmar- 
ried women in Hoboken will be given 
an opportunity during the summer 
months to attend, free of charge, 
classes in domestic science, to be or- 
ganized during the summer months 
by Superintendent of Schools Demar- 


est and Supervisor Richard Beyer. 
The school kitchen wilt be used to 
further the plan. 

PLAINFIELD. Dr. Henry M. 
Maxson has completed twenty-five 


years of exceptional service in this 
city and the Teachers’ Club arranged 
an appropriate recognition of the 
event in which the citizens, school 
people from all parts of the state, 
state educational officials and citizens 
of the city joined. The addresses on 
the occasion were highly expressive 
of appreciation, and several valuable 
tangible gifts added materially to the 
significance of the evening. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 
ATHENS. Answering the ques- 
tion all teachers are asking, “What 
can we do in the way of patriotic 


“Encourage thrift and industry. 

“Organize the community in work- 
ing clubs for industry and social bet- 
terment. 

“Work 
fathers. 
_ “Do some personal home garden- 
ing. 

“Spend the summer making better 
preparations than ever before.” 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHAPEL HILL. Dr. H. W. Chase 
of the University School of Educa- 
tion has prepared a bulletin dealing 
with tests and standards in. reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, and so 


with the 


mothers and 


on. Specific aid and directions for 
using such tests are given, together 
with some standard results obtained 


by using them. The bulletin is free 
and may be secured by a request for 
Extension Bulletin No. 21, addressed 
to the University Bureau of Extension 
oer to the School of Education. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The Des Moines 
School Board, co-operating with the 
park department in the organization 
and management of swimming pools 
and playgrounds, will offer many op- 


portunities for the children of the 
city during the summer vacation. All 
activities began Monday, June 11. 


The academic work will continue for 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


| SPRINGFIELD, 





USING FREE TEXT BOOKS 
WITHOUT the Holden Book Covers 


Is Like Trying to Save Time by Set- 





ting Back the Hands of the Clock! 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYERS THE 
TWO TO THREE YEARS EXTRA SERVICE THESE 
DURABLE ONE-PIECE COVERS PROVIDE 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


_ THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 








eight weeks. No tuition will be 
charged. 

For the benefit of the entire city, a 
high school will be maintained in 
North High School building. Work 
will be offered in ninth, tenth and 
eleventh grade English; ninth and 
tenth grade mathematics; ninth and 
tenth grade history, and more if 
there is sufficient demand for a class; 
also in the various commercial sub- 
jects. In addition to the courses of- 
fered in history in the high school, a 
course will be given in civics and 
citizenship. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. Washburn College is 
to establish a department of educa- 
tion in September with J. L. Much of 
Ohio State University as dean. The 
college honored itself at commence- 
ment this year in bestowing upon H. 
B. Wilson, one of the leading educa- 
tors of the state, the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. 

EMPORIA. The Kansas_ State 
Normal School here has enrolled 2,036 
students for the summer session. 
The students are classified as fol- 
lows: College, 1,591; high school, 248; 
music, 34; elementary school, 108; 
unclassified, 55. Of the college stu- 
dents 213 are men and 1,378 are 
women. There are eighteen men and 
forty women doing graduate work, 
while in the freshman class there are 
fifty-eight men and &71 women. In 
other words, there are three freshman 
men to one graduate man as com- 
pared with twenty freshman women 
to one graduate woman. The num- 


ber of men is taken as an indication 
that school conditions are becoming 
normal again. When war was first 
declared there was a rush of men 


from the high schools, normals, col- 
leges and universities. 





KENTUCKY. 

OWENSBORO. The Board of 
Education has expressed appreciation 
of the work of Superintendent James 
H. Risley by raising his salary to 
$3,000 a year. Increases of from five 
to ten per cent. were made in the 
salaries of teachers. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The first great manual 
training school founded in this coun- 





try ceased to exist when the St. Louis 
Board of Education last month 
bought from Washington University 
the Woodward Manual _ Training 
School and Mary Institute for $300,- 
000. The manual training school was 
founded by Dr. C. M. Woodward 
more than thirty years ago and during 
the first fifteen years of its existence 
was noted for its advanced views re- 
garding the manual arts. 

For many years Mary Institute has 
been the girls’ preparatory school for 
Washington University. On account 
of the improved condition of the high 
schools in this state, the preparatory 
schools are no longer needed by the 
university. 

Dr. John W. Withers has signalized 
his entrance upon the duties of the 
office of superintendent by urging the 
establishment of junior high schools. 
In compliance with his recommenda- 
tion, the board of education has pur- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 
LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT— 


Thoroughly trained 





teachers of 





cooking and sewing. HENRY T. 

BURR, Principal. 

S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL 





SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 











The Magnificent Steel Steamship 50 
“Minnesota” to BUFFALO 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN inctuding 


via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and _ and 
historic Mackinac Island, stopping erth 

at Detroit and viewing both ways by day- 
light the beautiful scenery of the Detrost 
River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points 
of interest. Eight-hour stop at Buffalo allows 
plenty of time to see Niagara Falis. One 
way, $30, including berth and meals. During 





season leaves Chicago Saturdays 1:30 p. m. 


its Lega el Semi $9950 
and RETURN Including Meals 


via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Spgs& 4 Serth 
Mackinac Island—running the ‘‘Soo’’ River by day- 
light, returning via a portion of Georgian Bay and 
the scenic Grand Traverse Bay, stopping at all points 
of interest. One way, $15, including meals & berth. 
During season leaves Chicago Mondays 4:00 p. m. 
8S. S. ‘‘Missouri’’ also makes a special trip each 
week to Onekama, Frankfort, Gien Haven and 
Gien Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. m. 


Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor Springs, Mackinac 


Island, Ludington, Manistee, Onekama, 


rankfort, Glen Haven, Glen Arbor, Leland (via auto or connec- 


ing amer from Glen Haven), and Traverse Bay ports, Sault Ste. Marie, Detroit and Buffalo, connect- 
ing with all lines for Lake Superior and Eastern Points. Book of tours and folder mailed on request. 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 
J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New Municipal Pier (East End Grand Ave)., Chicago, Ill. 
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Institute Directors 
County Superintendents 
Directors of Summer Schools 





Bookish Work and Skimming are Fundamental Errors in Our 
Agricultural Teaching 





We assign pages 
in a book — teach 
words, words, words, 
not things. 





HE teaching of 

Agriculture will 
not be a real success 
so long as we teach 
exactly the same 
things over and over 
and over year after 
year. Neither will 
it be a success, if in 
our attempt to pop- 
ularize the subject, 
we skim all the 
interesting things 
the first year or 
two, leaving noth- 
ing crisp, and fresh, 
and new for the 
teachers whofollow. 


Let us Rotate the 
subjects, have some- 
thing new and live 


each year. There’s a Wrong and Right Way to Teach Agriculture 
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For Rotation plan for teaching Agriculture, sample copies 
of Educational Booklets, for lantern slides, lecture charts, 
stencils, mottoes, lesson leaflets, etc., etc., write the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY (INC.) 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Bldg. CHICAGO 
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so TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * a 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street sine Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave.” 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade ; | Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. MeCullough Geo. T. Palmer 
Gives discriminating service to em- 
loyers needing teachers and to 
Geckos seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 








chased two pieces of property which 
will be converted into this grade of 
school within the next two years. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

LEAD. Sup’t F. A. Henderson of 
Clarinda, Iowa, succeeds Theodore 
Saam as superintendent of this city. 
Mr. Henderson has attained promi- 
nence in lowa as a progressive leader 
in education. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. The city gets 
$140,000 more for its industrial school 
work, or $400,000 a year hereafter. 
A plan to assist in the Americaniza- 


tion of aliens has been prepared by 


the suffrage organization in Milwau- 
kee. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution will co-operate. The plan 
provides three distinct lines of work, 
—Americanization classes, individual 
work and patriotic meetings. Classes 
are to be conducted in the English 
language, American history and gov- 
ernment. The individual work in- 
cludes visits to alien families. Pa- 
triotic meetings will be held in pub- 
lic schools and moving pictures in 
conjunction with addresses are ex- 
pected to draw crowds. 

Mrs. Frederick Bagley of Boston 
will have charge of the Americaniza- 
tion work in Massachusetts. Similar 
work will be promoted in every state. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 


PHOENIX. Superintendent John 
D. Loper has been re-elected for 
another two-year term at $4,500, an 
increase of $500. No man in_ the 
state has a firmer or more brilliant 
leadership than has he. 


CALIFORNIA. 

VENICE. Professor Edward Wil- 
liam Clark of Long Beach High 
School accepts the superintendency of 
Venice at a salary more than double 
that received in Long Beach. For 
fourteen years Clark was professor 
of Latin and archaeology in Ripon 
College; for six years he resided in 
Rome, Italy, and directed the work of 
the Bureau of University Travel. 
Professor Clark’s position in Long 
Beach was merely temporary as he 
was adrift because of the war, which 
made his Rome life impossible, and he 
came to Southern California for re- 
adjustment.. This is most fortunate 
for Venice. 

BERKELEY. The Division of 
Landscape Gardening and Floricul- 











ture at the University of California 
has interested itself in a scientific and 
practical way with the problems in- 
volved in the designing of school 
grounds, not only to the extent of 
conducting extensive lecture and con- 
sultation work over the state, but also 
in the preparation of a large number 
of landscape plans for both rural and 
city schools. This service rendered 
by the division amounts to a total of 
over 250 problems handled in the last 
year and a half. 


COLORADO. 

Fifty-six of the sixty-three counties 
of the state have women superintend- 
ents. 

CANON CITY. City Superintend- 
ent W. H. Ray, who belongs to the 
National Guard, has been called to 
Fort Riley, and Milo L. Whittaker of 
District No. I in Pueblo succeeds 
him as superintendent. 

PUEBLO (South). The Board 
of Education has caught the spirit of 
the times and has raised the mini- 
mum and maximum salaries of all 
teachers, the former from $500 to 
$600, and the latter from $900 to 
$1,000. The maximum for the sev- 
enth and eighth grades has _ been 
raised to $1,200, and the high school 
teachers to $1,700. Superintendent J. 
F. Keating has had a most unusual 
experience for these times, and espe- 
cially for the Far West. He has al- 
ready served twenty-one years and 
there are more to follow. The 
vote has always been unanimous and 
no one has been a candidate against 
him. And the interesting phase of 
this is the fact that Mr. Keating has 
always been a leader in progressive 
education. He succeeded Preston W. 
Search, who made Pueblo a national 
feature in education much as William 
Wirt has nationalized Gary. It was 
exceedingly difficult for a man _ to 
come into a city like Pueblo under 
those conditions and stay twenty-one 
years and keep the city doing wholly 
unusual things and retain the spirit 
of progress without arousing any 
antagonisms in the corps or in the 
city. 

UTAH. 

SAI: LARE «airy. Twenty- 
eight Liberty Bonds totaling $1,400 
were purchased by twenty-three 
schools of the city. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 
LEWISTON. Miss Bernice McCoy, 


who was state superintendent during 
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the last term, becomes dean of women 
of the State Normal School. She was 
one time member of the faculty of the 
school and also superintendent of Nez 
Perce County. She has been at Co- 
lumbia, N. Y., University the past 
year. The normal school buildings 
which were so greatly needed are to 
be erected at once, despite the in- 
creased cost. 


—_— 


MONTANA. 
DILLON. This city has the cham- 
pion potato growers of the world. 
Both first and second medals of the 
Panama Pacific exposition came to 
this city. 


— 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. All the graduates of 
Reed College have now adopted a 
plan for the increase of the per- 
manent endowment of the college. 
Under this plan each member of each 
class makes an annual contribution 
toward the class insurance fund, out 
of which the premiums are paid on 
twenty-year endowment policies on 
the lives of selected students of the 
class. The plan is administered for 
each class by the business office of 
the college. The arrangement is such 
that the first class of graduates at its 
twentieth reunion, and every other 
class thereafter at its twentieth re- 
union, will present to Reed College 
on commencement day the total 
amount received from the matured 
policies. 

CORVALLIS. The Oregon Agri- 
cultural College has the only 
class in logging engineering in the 
world. They graduated this year, 
thirteen of them, and the entire class 
enlisted as soon as the call for troops 
was issued. 

WASHINGTON. 
_EVERETT. Superintendent C. R. 
Frazier and his Board of Education 
have kept the schools of Everett at 
the point of maximum efficiency. 
With a school population larger in 
proportion to general population and 
an assessed valuation less in propor- 
tion than larger cities Everett chil- 
dren have as good educational facili- 
ties as any in the state. With an in- 
crease of 27.5 per cent. in grade pu- 
pils and 92 per cent. in high school 
pupils, the budget has been increased 
but 22 per cent., while the amount of 
money raised by taxation has _ in- 
creased but 12 per cent. About 14 
per cent. of total expenditure or 23 per 
cent. of the money raised by taxa- 
tion has been for buildings and sites, 
in other words for permanent im- 
provements. Believing that the back- 
bone of every educational plant lies 
in its superintendent and _ teaching 
force they have increased the teachers’ 
salary list from 45 per cent. of the 
budget to 59 per cent. They believe 
that a satisfied teaching force staying 
by the system year after year instead 
of being lured away by more tempting 
salaries makes for greater efficiency. 








PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 





picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 2 in, by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 725. 


Mother Earth, and Berkman, who 
served fourteen years in prison for 
the attempted assassination of Henry 
Frick, has been editing and publishing 
the companion organ, called The Blast. 
When the anarchist headquarters were 
searched, large quantities of anarchis- 
tic literature, posters, handbills, and 
appeals to workers to resist the draft 
were found, and with them a card in- 
dex of ten thousand or more anar- 
chists in all parts of the country. The 
material discovered at the anarchist 
headquarters will make it possible to 
trace what seems to be a far-reaching 
anarchist conspiracy. 

AN UNFORTUNATE MIS- 

UNDERSTANDING. 

lhe ebullition of Japanese resentment 
over the note which the American 
Government sent to China may seem 
only a tempest in a teapot, but it is 
significant, and the lesson of it may 
well be heeded. The note in ques- 
tion was nothing more than the ex- 
pression of a friendly hope that the 
internal differences in China might 
be adjusted, but it carried with it, 
from the Japanese point of view, a 
quasi assumption of guardianship 
which seemed to run counter to the 
Japanese claim of paramount in- 
terest in China. Add to this that the 
text of the note, as published at Tokio, 
vas garbled, apparently with deliber- 


ate purpose and probably hy pro- 
Germ: in agency, and the incident is 
easily explained. No good end was 
served by the note, any way, and it 
would have been wiser not to send 


it, or at least to withhold it until con- 
terence had been had both with Japan 
} 


ind Great Britain. As it was, both 
governments declined to follow the 
example of the United States, and it 
is to be feared that we have not 
heard the last of the incident. 


~ 





“The Next Generation’: Awards 

[The committee of the National 
Council of Education appointed to 
methods . placing popular 
of responsibility for the race 
ibove commercial ideals and above 
individualism, announces its awards 
for first series of studies. The 
proposition for investigation was: 
‘The supreme object of education 
should be to make the next generation 


ol 


ie 
study 





ais 


the 


better than living generations.” 

The highest honorarium, one hun- 
dred fifty dollars, is unanimously 
awarded to the class of 1917 of the 
State Normal School at Milwaukee. 
Honorable mentions are given to a 
ass in the study of education § at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
and to the senior class of the La- 
Crosse State Normal School of Wis- 
onsin. The identity of the classes 


vas unknown until the decisions were 
reached, when sealed envelopes bear- 
ing pen names were opened. 
The judges of these studies 
Herbert E. Walter, Ph.D., 
professor of biology at Brown Uni- 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, 
in home economics of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
nd William M. Davidson, LL.D., 
superintendent ©f schools, Pittsburgh. 
‘ifty per cent. of credits are assigned 
to original research and experimenta- 
tion, the remaining fifty per cent. be- 
i divided among extent and 
curacy of information, cl and 
definiteness of statement, mechanical 
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associate 


ersity ; 


specialist 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


THE ASCENDING scale of salary is well instanced in the case of a teacher two years 
out of college whom we placed in 1915 without experience at 


$750 in the domestic science department at Auburn and who now goes to the Brockport 


ad 





State Normal School at $200 more than her registration to lapse since she 
her first salary. She has not allowed was first placed, and as kept us 
informed as to her success and readiness to change when tbe right 


opportunity should come—the best way to keep in the ascending scale of SALARY. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 








OUK BUOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Schools of Fducation ana Normal Schools. Free to any eddress 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Western Office : SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommend@s teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: T ’ introduces to Colleges 
@ FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENC Schools and Families 
en superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address : 





recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


Kellogg's Agency teins ns 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unior Square, New York. 





PECIA LISTS with good general education Wanted for ocepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schoolsand College, in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Pre) rietors 
442 Tremont Boilding, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 
to school officials. : 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW. Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teache's 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel St., 





AGENCY 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 





W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


M anager. 





Long Distance Telephone. 
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| Sargent’s Handbook Series 





American Private Schools, 1917 


3d Edition, Revised and Enlarged, New Features 


A Guidebook for Parents 
A Compendium for Educators 


A critical and discriminating account of the 
Private Schools as they are, written without fear 
or favor. 


Indispensable for Parents, Educators, College 
Officials interested in Secondary Education. 


New Introductory Chapters: “Educational Ad- 
vance in 1916”; “Educational Literature of 1916”; 
“Measuring Intelligence,” by Professor R. M. Yerkes 
of Harvard University; “Choosing a Camp,” by Mor- 
ton Snyder of Newark Academy; “Vocational 
Guidance,” by F. C. Woodman of Morristown 
School. 


656 pages, round corners, crimson silk cloth, 
gold stamped, $2.50. 





PORTER E. SARGENT 


50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A BASAL READING. COURSE 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


GRADES 1-2 

AIM: to give the pupil the independent power to 
read. 

MEANS: a series of Pipes od” read ers com ing 
a simple but effective method wi ter cesti ng 
content. 

TEXT-BOOKS: THE NEW SLOAN READERS 


(Primer, First Reader, Second Reader). 


GRADES 3-6 

AIM: to acquaint “— pupil with his literary inherit- 
ance, accordi ng to the growth of his needs and 
interests, and Easoustt reading to develop tastes 
and ideals. 

MEANS: well chosen, well graded, well edited 
selections from the classics—the reading that is 
old, but ever ‘new. 

TEXT-BOOKS: BAKER anv T HORNDIKE’ 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS (Third, F ] 
and Sixth Readers). 

apr cegane 7-8 

AIM: to introduce the pu to the longer 1 
pieces of literature, an at o develop his taste for 
books that are worth wh 

MEANS: the reading and sully of such books, « 
long selections from them. 

TEXT-BOOKS: AMERICAN LITERARY 
READER (591 pages). 
MACMILLAN POCKET 
volumes). 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Atlanta New York Chicago 
Boston San Francisco Dallas 





CLASSICS (160 














UP-TO-DATE 


Typewriter Instruction 


means more than learning the keyboard. 


than mere key tapping. 


tion of the writing 


It means more 


It means instruction in every- 
thing that the typist should know in the practical opera- 


machine. 


Above all, it means 


thorough instruction in the latest time and labor saving 


features of the typewriter. 


This is the reason that complete, 


up-to-date type- 


writer instruction can only be given on one machine—the 


Self-Starting Remington 


The self starting feature of the Remington Typewriter is the 
latest typewriter development—the first typewriter improvement which 
renders possible a perfect system of touch typewriting. 

Send to us for our illustrated folder which tells you why and how. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


374 Broadway 


New York 
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